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Sond for these Fenubwe beatified 


Guay moor Christmas Cards 


All in four gorgeous colors, french folded, with beautiful 
Nativity scenes and appropriate Christmas Greetings. 

Christmas is the day that God came down from 
Heaven to bring to earth tidings of great joy: it is the 
day on which Jesus was born; it is the day on which 
the Angels sang of peace: it is the day on which the 
lovely Lady Mary first took her Baby and her God into 
her arms and pressed Him to her tender, virginal breast. 

It is fitting that on this day of days you should send 
warm greetings and best wishes to all of your relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. But let your greetings breathe 
the spirit of the day. Let your Christmas Cards proclaim 


J =| 


FOR ALL TWELVE CARDS 


2 ENVELOPES FOR MAILING 


INCLUDING 1 





your Christian faith and belief. Let them spread the 
spirit of Christmas is one of love — love of God for men 
and love of men for one another. 

We have chosen these cards because they keep Christ 
in Christmas. Everyone of them treats some aspect of 
the Birth of Our Lord and stresses the spiritual message 
of the coming of the Savior. 

Furthermore, whatever is realized from the sale of 
these beautiful Christmas Cards enables the Atonement 
Friars to spread the Christmas faith in their mission fields. 
Send for one or more boxes of these Christmas Cards now. 
GRAYMOOR PRESS, 100 Ringgold St., Peekskill, \. Y. 
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“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 


I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


This Month 


JE wish to call particular attention 

}to our head article “Are You One 

Of The Ghosts? We feel that it is 
most timely now that the elections 
are coming. The author, John J. Ryan, 
has had over 200 articles and stories 
published in leading Catholic and 
secular magazines including THE siGN 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


We are publishing a 
picture of Fr. Daniel Egan at the 
head of Marie Von Driska’s summa- 
tion of the “Blame It On The Wom- 
en” controversy, because we feel that 
you would like to see what the cour- 
ageous man looks like. Miss Von 
Driska has a degree in Sociology and 
has been interested in the subject 
under discussion for quite some 


time  g 


Fy. ignatius McDon- 
ough, S.A., whose review of Louis 
Budenz’ latest book appears under the 
title of “52,000 Traitors At Large”, 
is Circulation Manager for THE LAMP. 


Fra. Edward Delaney, 
S.A., writes of the early years of our 
Maior Seminary in Washington under 
the title “The Lord’s Vinevard”. Our 
cover picture shows the Seminary as 
it was about two and a half vears ago 
before the new Diocesan High School 
was erected. In the foreground is an 
mitdoor Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Atonement; in the middle, the main 
Seminary Building; in the back 
ground, Bonaventure Hall. 7 


Fr. David Gannon, 
S.A.. whose article on ©t. Thomas 
Becket appears in this issue is no 
stranger to our pages. At present he 
is working on a complete biography 
of our Founder, Fr. Paul James Fran- 
cis, S.A. Formerly, Fr. David was pas- 
tor of our mission in Kinston, N. C. 


Isaias LXII, 1. 
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The stone is 


very 


Hupressive 


Under it lies the richest man 


in the cemetery, who was most 
careful in choosing it while in 
life. How different from Saint 
Monica he this 


body anywhere,” she said, “but 


was! “Lay 


one thing I ask vou: that you 
remember me at the Altar of 


the Lord.” In the 


GRAYMOOR 


urvatoria 
Dociety 


you can enroll yourself and 
your loved ones to be remem 
bered in 3000 Masses annually, 
High Mass on All 
Soul’s Day, in all November 


Masses 


Solemn 


and in the special 


prayers of the Friars. 
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Catholic Press 
Dear Father, 
I have read with much interest the 
uticle “Be a Apostle,” in the 
August number of THE LAmp. It is 
and instructive 
definite in 


Lay 


most timely and also 


concrete and suggestive 


| actions. 





However there are some thoughts 
which the articles arouses and I hope 
I will not appear rash in expressing 
some. As we lay people do not do 
enough to spread information 


Holy 


editors and other 


cou- 
cerning our Religion 


lo Catholic 


do as much as is possible for them? 


quer 


leader 5 


mention — th 
deplorable Rossellini-Bergman  affan 


Ow 


For instance, you 
secular new spapers reported that 
Rossellini was under the constant re 

and advice of his 
spiritual Now Catholic 
knows full well that spirituality had 
that relationship 


ligious surveillance 
lirector. any 


no part in sordid 


Yet peopl outside the church would 
get the impression that his actions 
were sanctioned and encouraged by 
ecclesiastical authority. 


The ordinary lay person in an indi- 


vidual’s restricted sphere is practi 
cally helpless to correct such falsé 
information. But the Catholic press 


with its range of circulation could do 
instance they could find 
their affiliations in Italy 
what was the source of the information 


much. For 


out from 


and who was the alleged spiritual 
Then have the 
refutation made and insist that it be 


director. necessary 
is widely published as the first false 
statement had been. 

Another news item concerning the 
same miscreants stated that they were 
sitting side by side, and hand in hand 
in church while awaiting word as to 
the granting of the Mexican divorce. 
That statement needed to be 
squelched. 

Priests living in the shelter of reli- 
gious community of course deeply 
deplore such malicious pronounce- 
ments, but to lay people who have to 
live and work in direct contact wito 
this pagan world, the effects are 
much more personal. Are we right in 
expecting our Catholic press to inves- 
tigate false items and nail them as 
malicious _ lies, demand and 


also 


and 
secure retraction? 
A case in point occurs to me. [ 
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refer to the Vanderbilt-Boni de Cas- 
tellane affair of 


After being divorced she was allowed 


many years ayo, 
to be married with full church cere- 
mony. When reporters questioned het 
details a flip and 
erroneous The Holy 
Rota, which had passed upon her case 


as to she gave 


wholly answar. 


immediately made public the full 
truth of the matter. Thereby the 
world was fully informed as to the 
true facts and real reasons of the 
Church’s ruling in regard to the mar- 
riage. Such handling of similar mat 


] 


ters h Ips a lot of Catholic 


with 


those 
whose major dealings are 
Catholics. 

Again take the matter of the alleged 
persecution of Protestants in Spain. Is 


non 


it true or is it not true? Catholic press 
representatives there could find out 
the full truth. If it is not that 
fact should be widely proclaimed. If 
any of it is true the Catholic press 
could prevail upon Franco to see that 


true 


it is stopped. If Protestants are perse- 
cuted in a supposedly Catholic country 
how can we complain if the tides are 
turned against us here? These are mat- 
ters that no one individual can influ- 
ence, but one wonders if the combined 
Catholic could not do much, 
always insisting that their activities 
receive proper credit in the secular 
press, because the ordinary citizen 
would not read a Catholic publica- 
tion even if it were a free gift. 
Lucy C. Donoghue 


press 


Seattle 4,Wash. 
Bouquet 
Dear Father, 
I have enjoyed receiving — the 
LAMP. Although there have been 


times when I have had to take a poll 
of the Catholic fellows in the company 
to discover who had borrowed the last 
issue. More than once have I found 
some Protestant G-I pouring over the 
articles. 
Sincerely, 
Roy E. Troutt 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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ARLY in August President Truman 


was consider- 
| ing the appointment of a regular 
diplomatic representative of the Unit- 
ed States to the Vatican. By the time 
this article is published, 
further steps may have 
taken to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Myron C. Meanwhile, 
outcries against even unofficial repre- 
f America at Vatican Cit: 
continue to be 
from all) 


announced that he 


Alarm? 
been 
Taylor. loud 
sentation oO 
raised by some (fat 
Protestants. In their con 
ventions they have passed resolutions 
outlawing such representation and 
ha c personally 
visited the President to their 
lest such a step be taken. In 
practically every instance their objec- 
that diplomatic relations 
with the Pope 1) violate the American 
“principle” of separation of Church 
and State and 2) are discriminatory. 
What 
tions? If 


they mean 1] 


several delegations 
voice 


alarm” 


tions are 


can be said of these objec- 


they are solid arguments 

that the formula of sep 
Church and State is a 
American principle; 2) that 
this 
principle no repre- 
sentative of the U.S. 
sent to any ruler of a 
who is at the same time the head of 
a religious body; and 3) that before 
a representative is accredited to the 
Vatican, similiar representatives must 
be sent to the heads of all the hun- 
dreds of religious groups outside of 
the Catholic Church. Does this line 
of argument hold water? 

Hardly. First of all, the so-called 
principle of separation of Church and 


aration of 
sound 

according to 
The Reasons 


may be state 


ind State, pushed to its conclusions, 
holds for a complete divorce between 
religion and politics. This is not 
because in 
tradition 


morals and religion are 


American 
At Best the 
A Slogan 


American 


the foundation of ow 
political ideals and conduct. It is not 
Christian because it woud exclude (as 
has been done in the public schools 
the recognition of Christian truths 
from the life of the nation. “Separation 
of Church and State’ at 
rather, is a slogan called into 
play to 
whether religious or 
the Holy See. 
Besides being the head of the Cath 


best, or 
at worst 


forestall anv recognition 


diplomatic of 


olic Church throughout the world 
Pope Pius XII is also the ruler of a 
sovereign state, Vatican City. If we 


were to follow the principle that no 


representative ol the 


Church and United States may 
State be sent to any ruler 
Scruples of a state who is at 


time the 
head of a religious body, we would be 
committed to 


the same 


recall our Ambassador 
to England, for the King of England 
Henry VII, the 
head of the Church of England. So 
too, are the kings of Scandanavia the 
heads of 


is, since the time of 


Lutheran state churches ot 
their respective countries. We have 
always had representatives to these 
countries and no one suffering from 
Church and State — scruples 
“voiced his alarm” about it. 
Finally, there is the charge of dis 
crimination. If a representative is sent 


has 


to the Pope, the heads of non-Catho 
lic groups must be similiarly recog 
nized. Here the argument thoroughly 

bogs down. Jt calls for 
The something 


Impossible 


which 
would be impossible 

in practice. It would 
be impossible precisely because th 
heads of the itholic 
are not independent ‘and sov- 
ereign heads of 


religious non-C 
bodies 
Imagine send 
ing an ambassador to Patriarch Al 
of Moscow! It constitute, to 
sav the least, an act of 
against the Kremlin 


( onsidered merely from the d plo 


state. 


xei 


would 


aggression 


matic standpoint, it is of great advan 


tage for America to have a represen 
tative at the Vatican. Myron Taylor 
has testified to this. The experience of 


the last war proved 


Advantages it. Many of the great 
powers Russia of 
course, excepted) have ambassadors 


Holy See is the 
world-wide 


there. Because the 
t 


center of a churc! t 


maintains constant 


connections, even 
with its harrassed members in bron 
Curtain countries. Hundreds of thou 


sands of pilgrims from every country 
walk of life visit the 
Vatican in the course of a veai 

The external .act of — friendship 
which the appointment of a represen 
tative to the Holy See implies, would 
be a great step towards creating firm- 
er solidarity in 
Communism. 


and from every 


the struggle against 
Fair-minded non-Cath 
olics can scarcely gainsay that in the 
gathering storm which 
Western civilization effort to 
strengthen the © spiritual frontiers 
against the Red (Cont. on page 32) 


threatens 
every 
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How do incompetent and evil men get elected to office? 


Is it because you fail to do your civic duty at the polls? 


N election day, in the presidential 
election of 1948, Jim an electrician 
in Sandusky Ohio got home from 

work later than usual and so decided 
not to bother getting dressed to go 
out and vote. 

“After all,” he said to his wife 
Marie. “One vote more or less won't 
matter.” 

But it turned out that Joe’s single 
vote might have changed the course 
of history. When the votes were 
counted it was discovered that less 
than onc vote per polling place was 
the margin which decided which can- 
didate received Ohio’s twenty-five 
electoral votes. And it is electoral 
votes and not the direct vote of the 
people which elects presidents. 

In 1944 a congressman was elected 
to the House of Representatives by 
the slim margin of 300 votes. But in 
his district 63,000 people had not 
bothered to vote at all! In 1946 a sen- 
ator won by a 300,000 majority which 
seems substantial enough till you con- 
sider that more than two million peo- 
ple stayed away from the polls in his 
state in that election. 

This year many states are electing 
both senators and representatives. In 
fact, this year there is an unusual sit- 
uation where instead of electing 32 
senators, the customary one third of 
the Senate, 34 senators will be up for 
election. Few could forecast how this 
election might go if all the eligible 
voters were to cast their ballot. Yet, 
the sad truth is that millions of Amer- 
icans who will be ruled, taxed, privi- 
leged or restricted by these congress- 
men will not bother to vote at all. 

The situation is getting to a point 
where it is dangerous. In the 1946 
congressional elections only 34 million 


votes were cast out of a possible 59 
to 60 million. As a result, 94 of the 
congressmen who were _ elected 
squeezed through as “five percenters.” 
That is they just barely made a ma- 
jority by polling 50% to 55% of the 
votes cast in their districts. A handful 
of votes could have changed the story. 

Many Americans erroneously be- 
lieve that voting is a right. Actually 
there is nothing in the constitution 
which makes voting a right. It is a 
privilege extended to certain groups 
of Americans. It requires that the per- 
son be a citizen, be over twenty-one 
(except in Georgia which permits 
voting at 18) and be literate. Voting 
is a simple procedure which requires 
only registration. The most conscienti- 
ous voter who votes at every referen- 
dum, primary, state and federal elec- 
tion still gives only two or three hours 
of his time a year in guaranteeing 
that his representatives truly repre- 
sent. 

For some odd reason, voting, the 
most treasured and valuable privilege 
of a democracy, is only practiced by 
little more than one half of those eligi- 
ble. This adds up to thirty million 
“ghosts”, people who are being gov- 
erned in accordance with the wishes 
of the active voters. Major American 
policy changes might be made if those 
other people simply went to the polls. 
As it now stands nobody knows how 
those people think, how they feel 
about taxes, about the Fair Deal or 
the Taft-Hartley act. Due to the fact 
that they have only one potent way 
of expressing themselves, the vote, 
they choose to remain « mysterious 
mass who have to take what they get 
in the way of laws and government. 

And what do they get? Certainly 


by JOHN J. RYAN 





not the best. They get a compromise 


government—elected not to represent 
all the people of America but to rep- 
resent only those who vote. Thou- 
sands of years ago Plato, keen analyst 
and student of men and politics, put 
it this way “The penalty that people 
pay for not being interested in poli- 
tics is to be governed by people worse 
than themselves.” 

If voting seems unimportant con 
sider this fact. This ghost vote could 
have changed every election we have 
held from president to congressman 
for the past twenty-five years. In the 
presidential election of 1920. ther 
were 28 million registered voters who 
did not vote. In the hotly contested 
Smith-Hoover contest—filled with an- 
ti-Catholic and anti-papal lies 7 million 
registered voters did not vote. Roose- 
velt’s hardest fight in 1940, though it 
set a record, still showed 11 million 
registered voters who did not cast 
ballots. In the recent Truman-Dewey 
contest 18 million 
ignored their precious privilege of the 
ballot. 

This is not the total extent of the 
ghost vote, either. mere 
ly the registered voters. Others eligi 
ble to vote but who have not bothered 
even to register add fabulous numbers 
to that. Over 30 million people who 
could have voted did not vote in the 
last presidk ntial election. If these fix 


registered voters 


These were 


ures break down in the same propor 
tion as the national population thea 
we can assume that over six million of 
them were Catholics. 

rhis is a shocking figure. Catholics, 
enjoined by papal encyclicals to ex 
Catholics 
America the last 
Cath- 
have seen 
what the fate of their priests has been 
in foreign lands where democracy lost 
to the communists—the y above all otl 


ers should be 


ercise their voting privileg 
1 

who have found in 

best hope of religious freedom 


olics who all too recently 


in the y inguard of the 
voters. 


Congressional elections particular 


ly those 


tions such 


mid pre sidential term elec 
is are being held this vear 
turn up even more ghosts. Despite 

the fact that Congressmen have a 

greater direct influence on the legis- 

lation under which we are governed 
than a President, fewer people bother 
to vote for these important positions. 

And the apathy of the American voter 

is spreading. In the eight year period 

from 1940 to 1948 the number of 

eligible voters increased by 10 mil 

lion. Yet the votes cast for Congress 

men in that eight year period declined 

from 47 million in 1940 to 46.3 mil- 

lion by 1948. In 1946 this figure fell 


to a shameful 34 million from all over 
the country. 

But the figures do not tell the whole 
story of the importance of the indi- 
vidual vote. Although the single vote 
can win elections—(in a recent Vir- 
ginia election a delegate was chosen 
for the State legislature by 
of two votes) 


a margin 
more subtle 
factors to be considered. When every- 


there are 


one does not vote then the govern- 
ment is not truly representative. That 
means the basic tenet of democracy, 
the best for the most people, is not 
practiced. 

\ political machine gains its great- 
est control in areas where the vote is 


BAPTISM 


With the sign of the Cross 

He marked the child 

And blessed in the name of the 
This tiny, warm bundle 

With friendly smile, 

In the of Humanity 


Three 


name 


said 


scroll was signed, 


The cows were 
And the 
And the infant whose life was pledged 
Laughed a happy laugh 

As it reached for the Cross 

And clasned it securely wedged 


Between chubby pink thumb 


And soft pink finger, 
As if begging the Christ Child 


lo ling r, and linger 
Sarah Bridge Graves 
light. This is true because the number 


of votes the machine controls is con- 


stant. For example in a district where 


1 } } 
the machine controls, through jobs 


ind patronage, some 400 votes and 
are 2,000 eligible voters then the 
whine controls 20°; of the potential 
But if only half of the eligibles 
go to the polls then the machine is 
assured of 40° of the 
plus the natural division 


there 





automatically 
vote. This 
of votes at the polls, almost guaran- 
tees the machine of winning its elec- 
tions. When everyone votes the ma- 


ly cannot afford to control 


chines simp 
the vote—and the impact of their pow- 
er is considerably lessened. Crooked 
elections ave most possible where the 
voters are lazy. 

There are many crooked—or at 
questionable—practices — which 
prevent the citizen from voting. This 
is not to be taken lightly as history 
proves that privileges such as this one 
are sometimes undermined piecemeal 
and before one knows what is up the 


thing is gone and done for. There 


least 
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were two million Americans overseas 
in World War I and Congress did not 
made any provision for any of them 
to exercise their vote. In World \ ar 
If Congress provided the machit 

for the soldiers to vote but many of 
ridiculous voting 
rules which prevented about half of 
our American soldiers from voting. Ia 


the states set -up 


some states this was deliberate. 

In some southern states poll taxes 
are.so rigged as to prevent Negroes 
from voting. In all states the voting 
figure (except where noted previous- 
ly in one state) for age requirements 
is 21, although many of those states 
permit marriages at lesser ages and 
all of permit 
drafted to state or 


civilians to be 
national defense 
at younger ages. It must be remem- 
bered also that it was many, many 
vears after the founding of the coun- 
try that women were permitted to 
vote. Thus voting is a privilege which 
must be guarded as it is subject to 
constant attack from one quartet or 
another. 


them 


The responsibility of voting begins 
in the primaries. The primaries, atter 
all, establish who will run. Few peo- 
ple take them verv seriously, outside 
of the political parties, unless there is 
some special issue at stake. This is a 
grave error. It leads to the situation, 
oO often expressed, where “both of 
them are crooked so what’s the use of 
voting for either.” 

When the majority 
es, take no part in politics and then 


ignore primari 


stay away from the 
day, the 


polls on electic 
devoted minority become, in 
their way, a threat to true democra¢ 
Voting calls for all the people. When 
ull the 


minority 


people do not participat 
with a disloyal purpose can 
gain control. In the Soviet Union the 
Communist party was only a_ small 
when it assumed office but 
it had gotten the votes that counted. 
In Italy, Mussolini’s 
only a comparative handful when the 
moved in. In Germany the Nazi’s pol- 
led less than one third of the votes 
when Hitler took control. 

hese things, remote as they eem 


minority 


Fascists wer 


America. They 
ible simply bec ir elec 
are possibie simply recause Our elec: 


are possible here in 
tions are based on a majority of those 
voting. But even this is subject 
trickery. Sometimes third parties, le- 
gitimately or through deviousness. 
split the vote and thus a party may 
win an election although actually re- 
ceiving less than one half of the votes 
cast. In fact, in the presidential elec- 
tion in 1948, more people voted for 
candidates other than Truman than 
voted for Truman. (Cont. on page 28 
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ATHER EGAN says, “Blame it on 
the Women”—the condition of our 
country and our age, that is. M. 
Donnelly, a woman, says, “Now, see 
here, Father Egan.” And this is what 
Tue Lamp editors wanted, because 
they printed Father Egan’s article, 
hoping, “that it will make you pause, 
think, and resolve to do something 
about it.” But as a Lamp reader, be- 
fore I can resolve to do something 
about it, I must decide which of the 
two articles I will resolve to do some- 
thing about. I have paused and I 
have thought. And, as a woman—and 


a man might say this is a typically 
feminine way of evading the question 

I find myself in agreement with the 
two writers. This is a feminine way 
of also saying I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the two writers. And 
this still leaves me with the problem 
of fitting the key to the lock, as 
Father Egan expresses the relation- 
ship of man to woman, for the best 
effect as far as my own particular 
sphere of Catholic influence is con- 
cerned. 

If I had thought Father Egan and 
M. Donnelly were merely jousting, I 
would have been quite content to go 
back to my own opinions on the sub- 
ject, to muddle through the best I 
know how on my own. But I have an 
idea both writers are quite serious, 
and I dislike seeing people at opposite 
ends of a camp if it can be proven at 
all that neither is saying anything 
fundamentally different from the 
other, however it may appear in the 
heat of discussion. If I do not succeed 
in the role of peace-maker, I may 
retain the satisfaction of feeling 


by MARIE A. VON DRISKA 
friendly to both Father Egan and M. 
Donnelly for presenting a stimulating 
discussion; the lock and the key, ot 
the male and the female, emphases to 
a current problem, the fundamental 
relationship of man to woman as it 
affects society. Although Father Egan 
blames the women, he, nevertheless, 
admits that it takes the lock and the 
key to form a closed Christian bul- 
wark against inroads to social life. 
Discussionwise, Father Egan and M. 
Donnelly have supplied the lock and 
the key to the solution, if you put the 
two articles together and sort out the 
apparent difficulties. 

Clare Boothe Luce is reputed to 
have said when once notified that she 
was thinking like a woman: “Sir, 
there is only one way to think—the 
wrong way or the right way.” Chester- 
ton, however, admitted there are 
emphases of thought peculiar to the 
sex. It is a man’s business, he says, to 
concentrate on broad outlines. It is 
a woman's peculiarity to see the dif- 
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ficulties that may be encountered as 
these broad outlines are put into prac- 
tice, especially as the technique may 
affect the hearth where woman is the 
keeper. So, staying with Chesterton, 


we might say that Father Egan 
tackled the problem like a man, and 
Miss Donnelly countered like a 
woman. If you put the lock and the 
key together, therein would seem to 
lie the answer. 

A man may have a different way 
of expressing the combination of lock 
and key as it relates to social living. 
But since I am a woman, who can 
claim to be neither emancipated nor 
unemancipated (a thorny point in the 
discussion), I am entitled to my own 
way of expressing the relationship— 
in terms of my own field, sociology, 
which, perhaps M. Donnelly would 
say, emancipation has given me the 
right to study. I doubt that. I am only 
willing to admit that 
may have given more women the 
opportunity and the paper-right to 
study heard of 


women musicians and 


emancipation 


sociology. I have 
poets and 
scholars—and saints—before my time, 
and if sociology as a science named 
by Auguste Comte were as popular 
as it is today, I imagine I would have 
heard more of women sociologists. In 
fact, I did hear a great deal about 
early Christian women social workers, 
pre-emancipation time, and, as far as 
I am concerned, they did a better job 
than many trained sociologists today. 


back 


Emancipated or not, as a 


However, to the problem. 
LAMP 
reader, I believe I am entitled to con- 
clude that Father Egan got to the 
heart of the matter of 
relationships and their effect on socie- 
tv more than M. Donnelly, and that 
M. Donnelly touched the heart of the 
difficulties of application in today 
changed and 
practically 


man-woman 


changing world more 
than Father Egan. The 
principle is the essential harmony of 
man and woman—of lock and key 

guidence of the Church 
and _ vivified by Her Redemptive 
Grace, for the personal sanctification 
of each and the 


under the 


sanctification an:l 
harmony of society. In this harmony, 
the man is to be the head, the woman, 
the heart of the home and social liv- 
ing, and, as Father Egan points out, 
between man and woman, between 
the lock and the key, there is no ques 
tion of equality or inequality. It is 2 
question of having keys fit locks. This 
principle, because it is true, is as good 
and as beautiful today as it was the 
day St. Paul wrote his powerful lines 
on the subject. 


S- The Zamp 


So far so good. 
fit locks. We 


womanly, 


Ve want keys to 
want woman to be 
fitting themselves for the 
task of encouraging men who will be 
manly. We want woman to be the 
heart and men, the head of house- 
holds and society. One point—and the 
major point—for Father Egan. If 
there is something wrong with socie- 
ty today, there must be something 
wrong with the keys. And that’s where 
M. Donnelly comes in. 

She is a woman and _ practical. 
Father Egan passes over the diffi- 
culties and benefits of woman’s eman 
cipation too lightly. What M. 
Donnelly suggests, though she does 





ALL THIS 


Brick and mortar rightly placed 
Will form a house or flat, 

And yet to really make a home 
It takes much more than that. 


Walls alone are not enough 
Abiding love must form 

Protection from uncertainties 
That keeps the spirit warm. 


Faith must always guard the. sill 
And turn doubt-winds away 
It takes all this to to make it more 
Than just a place to stay. 

Inez Clark Thorson 


not always say it, is that we shai! 
have to look this problem of women’s 
emancipation more squarely in the 
face for exactly what it is. We mig!:t 
end up by admitting that 
more than any other factor, women’s 
often 
fundamental 


perhaps 
emancipation threatens — and 
merely obscures the 
principle of headship and heartship 
and that as a knotty problem, eman 
cipation is more typically American 
(United States than it is 
typical of any other country at the 


American ) 


present moment. 

Very practically, but like a woman 
M. Donnelly cites individual cases to 
prove that women alone are not to 
blame for all of society’s evils. In 
cases, she argues, it is necessary to 
make the lock over to fit the key, it 
the key is good. And we may safely 
assume, as M. Donnelly urges us, 
that in some cases the lock is a drunk 
en husband or father, or an impo 
situation—and 
true need for 
women to take over where the heads 
have failed, or where women have not 
trodden in exactly the same way be 
fore—even the angels among us. 


sible economic sOunie 


times a real and a 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


But individual instances or moc ern 
adaptations do not change the prin- 
ciple, and I am surprised that M, 
Donnelly did not admit right at the 
onset that if Father Egan is wrong 
in blaming it all on the women, he is 
so right in insisting that it is much 
sounder to get keys to fit locks than 
the other way around; that he is to 
be given credit for braving the ire of 
hearts enraged, to catch the thread of 
a fundamental mix-up that 
the more astute sociologists. 


worries 
Apart 
from the United States, where some 
observes fear we are developing a 
matriarchy, the French, expressing 
perennial philosophy, were as right 
as St Paul in acknowledging, “Clher- 
chez la femme”—look to the woman for 
inspiration. And without the 
French and St. Paul, any woman, it 
seems to me, emancipated or uneman- 
cipated, knows by an intuition more 
than her logic that it is 
woman who sets the pace. Why deny 
it, M. Donnelly? 

That makes one point apiece in th 
discussion, with Father Egan getting 


even 


certain 


an elongated point for striking more 
closely to the heart of a present con 
dition. I perfer staying on friendh 
grounds with both; therefore, I per 
fer to think of the problem in terms 
of community, since we are all in 
agreement that a lock and a key pro 
perly fitted do close a door. In soci: 
ty’s case, the proper Christian rela 
tionship of man and woman mak 

home, and, we might say, I repea 
form a closed door, a bulwark agai 
intruders to Christian worship and lif 
We do not need to list these intrucl 

We know them by nam 
although we are not always aware a 


most of 


we might be that some we conside: 
the least harmful, the half-lies in so 

al life, are the most insidious; half-lies 
which promise to aid society while 
they corrode it with bright and _illus- 
ory promises. But we do need to see 
the closed door for what it is aml 
what it is intended to do: a comm 
unity, a Christian community, beginn 
ing in the first unit of society, the 
family, and extending out into a hig! 

ly built, solid wall of Christian pro 
tection. We very much need to see 
that in any place where the commu- 
nity rampart is weak, in the home, in 
the parochial center, in the commu- 
nity political and social structure, th 
intruders to Christian peace may en- 
ter. We need 
emphasize Christian community, be- 


to understand and 


cause We need to understand that 
both men and women, particularly wo 


. . . , 2 
men whose job it is (Cont. on pag 31 
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EVER before has there been a book 
i like Men Without Faces® because 
{] never before has there existed a 
set of paralleling those 
dealt with in this volume. Written by 
Budenz, this carefully 

makes for 


conditions 


Francis 
prepared work 
interesting reading from cover 


Louis 
smooth, 
easy 
to cover. Yet, it is such an astounding 
book that long before finishing it on 
is left dumbfounded and groping for 
words with which to describe it. Pro 
bably no description could do it jus 
tice; it simply must be read to be ap- 
preciated. 

What Men Without Faces 
so extraordinary is its subject-matter, 
namely, the organized wholesale be- 
trayal of our own country! The book 
gives the details of a 
spiracy, directed by Moscow against 
the government of the United States 
and its people. It seems incredible 
that 
tered by a foreign power and aimed at 
the ruin of our democratic institutions 
ind way of life, could have operated 
both under cover and publicly with 
increasing success for the past twent 
odd years. Yet, that is the stark reai 
ity revealed in Mr. Budenz’s remark 
ible work. 

Not only has this conspiracy func 
tioned successfully for a long time, 
but it continues to grow stronger from 
day to day. Even now it stands a good 
chance of achieving its objective. 
Should it do so, you and TI, and every 
other loyal American would be placed 


makes 


gigantic con 


such a huge sedition fos- 





b, IGNATIUS McDONOUGH, 
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securely behind the iron curtain to ex- 
perience the fate that millions of oth- 
ers have suffered before us. The over- 
all impression derived from this vol 
ume is much like that of having listen- 
ed to an exciting gangster plot on the 
radio which ends with the murderous 
gangsters pounding on the door of 
their next intended victims. The radio 
then being shut off, the listener finds 
himself and his family waiting appre 
hensively for the knocking of the mur- 
ders at his own door!—for in reality, 
he and his family are the next intend- 
ed victims! 

Mr. Budenz is the only person who 
is qualified to write such a book as 
Men Without Faces because he is the 
only patriotic American who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the inner work- 
ings of the Communist international 
plot for world conquest. For a period 
of ten years he was a top ranking 
Communist in this country, managing 
editor of The Daily Worker, a co- 
worker with the Soviet Secret Police, 
and an active organizer of the Com- 
munist Party. Moreover, he is perfect- 
ly reliable, and nothing that he has 
publicly said or written on the sub- 
ject of Communism since he renounc 
ed it has been disproved. He speaks 
authoritatively and sincerely and he 
is entitled to be heard with respect 
and credence. Because of heroic for- 
titude and patriotism he is also de 
serving of our highest admiration. It 


AITORS 
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takes a lot of courage and love of his 
fellow citizens for any man voluntari 
ly to put into print three hundred 
pages of utterly devastating testimony 
against the most powerful and sinister 
force the world has ever For 
good measure Mr. Budenz is not an 
alarmist; he handles this highly in- 
flammable subject with the coolness 


seen. 


and self-control of an expert in the use 
of explosives. It is the reader who gets 
nervous. 

The thesis that Moscow is plotting 
through its American adherents to 
overthrow the United States govern- 
ment, to subjugate its people, and thus 
pave the way for Soviet domination 
of the world, is not merely asserted in 
Men Without Faces; it is definitely 
proved. The proof is submitted in the 
form of numerous official statements 
and acts of the Communist Party it- 
self; while at the same time it is 
shown that the Communist Party of 
Russia is one with the 
Party of the United States. 

The Communist Party of Russia 
means the Bolsheviks who rule Russia 
from Moscow, the Communist capital 
of the world. It is that gang of ruth- 
less, murderous, merciless barbarians 
their followers who have been 
drenching the world in blood since 
their first major triumph in 1917 when 
they disposed of the Kerensky demo 
cratic regime in Russia. It is that cli 
que of cutthroats who have conducted 


Communist 


and 


cruel persecutions against religion in 
Harper 
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Russia and its satellite countries, who 
manipulated the forced starvation of 
Kulaks, who wiped out 
some small nations entirely and_ re 


millions of 


duced others to servitude, and who 
keep from fifteen to twenty million 
persons in a state of starvation and 
slavery in slave-labor camps now. 
Since coming into power the Com 
munists of Russia have had _ before 
them only one goal, and that goal, 
established for all Communists by 
Karl Marx, has been pursued relent- 
lessly by Engels, Lenin and _ Stalin. 
The rest of the world may not under 
what those Bolsheviks 
are after, but they themselves certain 
ly know what they want, and they 


have been tireless in working to reach 


stand clearly 


it. THE COMMUNIST GOAL IS THE BOL- 


SHEVIZATION OF THE ENTIRE WORLD! 
The Russian Communists and their 
swerved from 
that ultimate goal. To win it they 


must still dispose of two imposing ob 


followers have never 


stacles. One is in the spiritual orde: 
and is the Catholic Church. The other 
is in the civil order and is the United 
States. That is why (¢ 
erywhere persecute the 

Church. That is why the 
States is honeycombed with spies and 


ymmmunists ey 
Catholic 
United 


is being prepared as the next big vic- 
tim. Poland is under their iron heel 
Cliina is secure, the time is almost 
ripe for plucking off the U.S.A. In the 
Communist scheme for world domina- 
tion the conquest of the United States 


by treachery, viol nce and the use ot 


every other available means is the nex! 
immediate goal on their timetable 

It is said that while the Devil pos 
sesses none of the virtues, he must be 
credited with being persistent. Simi 
larly, while little good can be said 
about must be ac 
knowledged, all appearances to the 
notwithstanding, that they 
are consistent. They ’ 


Communists, it 


contrary 
have been con 
sistent in two things, namely, in striv 
ing to attain their goal and in the use 
of means to reach it. Rejecting God 
and religion, Communists make a re 
ligion of Communism itself. What 
may be called the “law” of Commun- 
ism becomes the great commandment 
of their lives. That “law” is this: what 
ever aids the cause of Communism is 
good and should be 
injures the cause of Communism is 
should be prevented or 
avoided. Adherence to this “law” in 
all their thinking and acting 
Communists a sanction to deceive, to 
lie, to steal, to practice blackmail, to 
betray their friends and benefactors, 


done, whatever 
bad and 


gives 


to engage in sabotage, to promote dis- 
sension in the ranks of labor, to cause 


* 


confusion in order to profit by it, to 
smear the characters of their oppo- 


nents, to resort to violence when 
deemed necessary, and to wage wat 
when it is expedient to do so. 

In order to appreciate the consis 
tency found among Communists we 
must bear in mind that they have 
abandoned all of our ideals and vir 
tues. Love of God, love of neighbor, 
patriotism, justice, truthfulness, chari- 
tv, mercy, tolerance and the golden 
rule have been thrown overboard. The 
honor and glory of God, the salvation 
of souls and the welfare of mankind 


are just so much gibberish to them. 


CONTINUITY 
Beneath the snow and cold of winter's 


breath, 
Some latent life is struggling far be- 


low. 

The chill of winter does not mean that 
death 

Has ended all that lived some months 
ago 


Tenacious nature ever seeks the light 


The warmth and structure garnerec 
from the sun. 
Her patterns moulded in the blackest 
night, 
Reveal their beauty when her task is 
done. ’ 
Agnes Davenport Bon | 


Tees 


The only thing that counts for them 
is the welfare and progress of Com 
munism. The first lovalty of a Com 
munist is not to his native land, or 
to the land of his adoption, but to 
the cause of Communism, and to the 
Fatherland — of 
\s everyone knows from the events of 
recent years, this is true of Polish, 
1 Bulgarian and other 
Communists. It is just as true of Amer 


Communism—Russia! 


Roumanian 


ican Communists. 
In the United States 
shades of Communism varying from 


there are 


deep red to pale pink. The dyed-red 
in -the-wool Communists are, of 
course, the members of the Commu 
nist Party, who number 52,000. Each 
of these, according to Mr. Edgar 
Hoover, can get ten more persons to 
do his bidding. So that the Reds here 
can count on the active support of at 
520,000 workers. The 52,000 
members of the Communist Party in 
the United 
teurs, idealists or innocents. They are 


least 
States include no ama 


all trained, seasoned fanatics. They 


have passed the rigorous tests impos- 
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ed on all candidates and are sow 
trusted revolutionaries. They are on 
in mind and heart with the Politiu 
of Moscow and with their revered 
leader, Stalin. They have studied ¢] 
Politburo’s textbooks, attended _ its 
schools and have been trained by its 
chosen representatives The American 
Communists slavishly follow the ling 
laid down by Moscow, regardless of 
how it twists and turns. All the mem 
bers of the Communist Party in the 
United States are traitors to the Unit 
ed States because they are schooled 
and seasoned in treason before being 
admitted to membership in the party! 

As matters now stand, spies and 
traitors are actually protected here by 
our antiquated laws. They may enjoy 
our country’s freedom; they may print 
and distribute “books 
periodicals, pamphlets and _ leaflets 


they may use the mails, railroads, tek 


new spapers, 


phone and telegraph facilities; anc 


they may conduct schools to  teacl 
others to carry out their nefarious pur 
poses, as long as they are not caught 
and convicted by a court in a costly 
trial. This toleration of our enemies 
within our gates is absolutely foolish 
and is leading us to disaster. We drait 
honest, upright patriotic young men 
into the armed services and send then 
to the front lines to be killed by Com 
munist soldiers in a war which is part 
of the world plot. Yet we allow th 
very. conspirators and_ instigators 
this war to walk our streets scot fre: 
We are fools and criminals to main 
tain this policy which is responsibl 
for the loss of precious American lives 
These spies and traitors have forfeited 
their right to citizenship and to th 
benefits of citizenship and they ought 
to be deprived of those rights and 
benefits! 

The time to act is now before it is 
too late. Special laws against Com 
munists ought to be enacted imm 
diately. Their citizenship ought to be 
revoked. Their printing presses ought 
to be confiscated and their literatur 
burned. Their camps 
ought to be closed. The members of 
Party ought to be 
rounded up and deported to a remot 
island in the South Seas where the 
could be prevented from communicat 
ing with their fellow  revolutionists 
either at home or abroad. Now is the 
time to 


schools and 


the Communist 


suppress Communism at 
home, not later when we are fighting 
it on a dozen fronts throughout the 
world. 

If every patriotic American knew 
how dangerous and how powerful the 
Communists in the United States are 
there would be an (Cont. on page 30 
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by MRS. ZITA MIESH 


LOOKED suspiciously at my hus- 

band who was reading the morn- 

ing paper—upside down. I leaned 
over to one side to reach the butter 
and confirmed my worst suspicions. 
George Atley was preparing to make 
life miserable, or interesting, for 
somebody. 

1 could tell it by the light in his 
eyes, 

It took me a whole year to learn 
to detect this “unholy beam,” as I 
had named it. 

During the twelve years of our 
married life I had learned to watch 
for tricks and the children had 
learned the same lesson. 

My husband was the best man in 
the world—excepting my father. But 
he would indulge in practical jokes. 
Also, he loved to surprise his family 
above all else. 

“My Dear,” I casually inquired, 
think you could read 
better if you turned the paper right 
side up?” 

“Er—Oh my!” George gasped. He 
hurriedly turned the paper and 
buried his head behind it. 

“My work,” he peeped around the 
corner of the paper, “gets right puz- 
zling at times. I was thinking deeply.” 

“No doubt,” I replied dryly. I 
noted the gleam still shone in his eyes. 


“don’t you 





George really worried me when we 
were first married. 

My father was a dry sort of a 
person. He seldom joked and did not 
allow practical jokes for any reason. 

It was funny when we were court- 
ing. I did not see George very long 
at a time and I though his cute little 
jokes were funny. 

But—after we married it happened 
too often to suit me. However, it was 
exciting. 

George found out I was afraid of 
grasshoppers. Then I began to find 
them everywhere. In drawers—sitting 
on the drain board, gazing at me with 
wicked eyes. Hopping out of George’s 
pockets and other nooks and crannies 
at the most inopportune times. 

Finally it got the best of me. 

One night I was awakened by 
something wiggling under my hand 
I snatched my hand away and hastily 
turned on the night light. There sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed was a 
huge grasshopper. 

I screamed. 

“What in the heck!” George sat 
up in bed thoroughly alarmed. “Oh! 
that,” he said when he saw the grass- 


hopper. “Just a little pet for my pet.” 

I began to cry and sobbed that I 
was going home to Mother the first 
thing is the morning. I wasn’t even 
going to cook his breakfast. 

George calmly informed me that 
I was a big girl now. Too big to be 
running home to Mother. Maybe he 
might send me home some day if I 
didn’t quit being so silly. Then he 
turned his back to the light and seem- 
ingly dropped off to sleep. 

I stopped crying and began to get 
mad. I haven’t red hair for nothing. 
I looked at George and then back at 
the grasshopper. 

Gearge snored. I looked at him 
again. He had his head tilted down, 
chin resting on his chest. That left a 
nice bulge in the neck of his pajama 
coat. 

Quite inviting, that open space be- 
«ween his neck and his pajama coat. 

I looked back at the grasshopper 
and shivered. 

However, my injured feelings and 
temper triumphed over my timidity. 
I gritted my teeth and reaching out 
I made a quick grab for the grass- 
hopper and caught it. Hurriedly I 


Molly and the children learned to watch warily when the gleam appeared in George’s eye 


But for three months before the big day they never had a suspicion of what he was up to. 
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reached over and pushed it down the 
neck of George’s pajamas. He gasped 
and sat straight up in bed, clawing 
his back. I could see the shape of the 
grasshopper as it worked down to- 
ward the bottom of the pajama coat, 
which he had tucked inside the pa- 
jama pants. 

1 decided to help. As George rose 
from the bed I grabbed the elastic 
belt of the pajama pants and pulled. 
The grasshopper cooperated one hun- 
dred per cent and slipped down into 
the pajama pants. 

I sat in bed and giggled as George 
performed some intricate dance steps 
trying to shake the grasshopper out 
his pajama leg. When he had suc- 
ceeded he turned 
said admiringly: 

“Atta girl, I knew you would get 
over being afraid of a nice little grass- 
hoppers.” 


toward me and 


His admiration for my brave dem- 
onstration of growing up soothed my 
feelings and peace reigned. 

As the years went by my _ hus- 
band’s joy at getting a rise out of his 
fellowmen never diminished. But he 
did not indulge in his pet pastime 
as often as in the past. It had been 
a long time since I had noticed the 
“unholy beam” in his eyes. But to- 
day it shone bright and clear. 

A week passed. I kept watch but 
nothing happened. I finally decided 
that I had wrong. Then one 
morning I caught George watching 
me—the gleam was back again. I be- 
gan to wish “the other shoe would 
fall,” that he would do whatever he 
intended doing and I could feel safe 
again. 

I was curious and interested too. 
George’s technique had improved 
with the years. The children and I 
rather looked forward to his funny 
spells. But we always lived in sus- 
pense until they ended. 

George was swell. The children 
and I loved him very much. 

Mom and Dad loved him too. They 
were awfully disappointed when we 
got married, because George was a 
non-Catholic. He told me very seri- 
ously that he would fulfil his prom- 
to the letter, but he also. said, 
“Tll never be a Catholic.” 

As time went by and George made 
such a grand husband and father we 
all had hopes that he would change 
his mind. We all prayed hard. 

My work kept me busy about this 
time and George began to work 
nights. When the night work started 
I did not mind. But when it settled 
down to two nights a week I began 
to complain. 


been 


“Never mind, Honey,” George con- 
soled me. “It will be over in a few 
weeks.” 

“Weeks,” I gasped in horror. 

Nearly six weeks passed. George 
was still working nights. I finally 
mentioned it being such a hardship 
to Eleanor, whose husband worked in 
George's department. 

“Working nights,” she 
“but Bob is not working.” 

I was surprised too. Why George 
would be working nights and Bob not 
having to work was puzzling. 

Eleanor would not say any more 
but she looked at me with a funny, 
sympathetic look in her eyes. , 


exclaimed 





MY MOTHER'S HANDS 


My mother’s hands so slim and white 
In memory I see 
Unwind her hair so long and bright 
So beautiful to me 
I feel them stroke my tousled head 
So cool, so soft, so light 
And smooth the covers on my head 
And tuck me in at night 
I see them now so thin and frail 
So webbed with crease and vein 
I'd give my all would it avail 
To make them young again. 

—Mabel Robbins 





That night I called the office, but 
could not get a reply. 

That settled it. George was not 
working. I began to go over in my 
mind the possible places where he 
would be liable to spend the evenings. 

I could understand why he had 
not told me where he was going. I 
had never objected to him going to 
a club or any other place he wanted 
to go. 

I sat down and thought and 
thought. I had the utmost faith in 
my husband’s love for me. To him I 
was the only woman. I was sure of 
that. I knew he was not spending the 
evenings with any other woman. 

I sighed, remembering the sympa- 
thetic look in Eleanor’s eyes. But I 
killed that tiny doubt with a small 
prayer. 

Then I looked around the living 
room. It did look dreary. I began 
feverishly to plan new drapes, new 
slip covers, ete. 

Then I began to sew. I turned out 
new slip covers and drapes in record 
time. I worked when at all possible 


during the day and every evening 
while George was gone. 


I was so anxious to see if I couldn't 
tempt George to stay home without 
asking questions or having an argu- 
ment. 

Then as the house began to gleam 
with fresh newness, I began to look 
at myself. I did look a little faded. I 
had neglected my appearance lately. 
I began to brush my hair a hundred 
strokes. I even began to watch the 
starches and went to the beauty par- 
lor a few times. 

Then a Sunday 
special Sunday 
second 


came. It was a 
for us. Jimmie, our 
making his First 
Ronnie, Mary and | 
were receiving Communion too. 

It was all so beautiful. Tht altar 
was decorated with lovely white flow- 
ers. The little girls in their white veils 
and wearing white looked 
so sweet. I found myself wishing that 
Mary could make her First Commu- 
nion all over again. 

Jimmie, in his blue serge suit, his 
blond head bowed, looked like an 
angel. As he slowly made his way 
to the altar rail with the other First 
Communicants, my eyes filled with 
tears of happiness. 

After they were back in their seats 
I started down the aisle toward the 
altar. I was still a little blind with 
tears. Ronnie and Mary followed me 
closely. 

After receiving Communion I 
turned and started to go back to my 
seat. Then I bumped into a man. I 
looked up—and nearly fainted with 
surprise. 

It was George! He had his hands 
folded and the sweetest expression 
shone from his eyes. 

I cannot describe the warm won- 
derful feeling I had. I thought my 
heart would burst with happiness. 

As we single filed back in our 
seats I saw Ronnie catch his Father's 
hand and squeeze. Mary leaned up 
against him and smiled her love and 
joy. 

Later, at home, he explained my 
wonderful surprise. . 

“You remember when Ronnie was 
so sick and we thought sure he would 
die,” George began his story. “I 
prayed. It was the first time I ever 
thought seriously of the Catholic re- 
ligion. I also remembered what a 
grand wife you were—and that you 
were a staunch Catholic. When our 
prayers were answered and Ronnie 
got well it set me thinking. I began 
to wonder if God had granted my re- 
quest so that I woud understand 
that He was ready to help me find 
HIM, 

George paused (Cont. on page 28) 
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reached over and pushed it down the 
neck of George’s pajamas. He gasped 
and sat straight up in bed, clawing 
his back. I could see the shape of the 
grasshopper as it worked down to- 
ward the bottom of the pajama coat, 
which he had tucked inside the pa- 
jama pants. 

| decided to help. As George rose 
from the bed I grabbed the elastic 
belt of the pajama pants and pulled. 
The grasshopper cooperated one hun- 
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the pajama pants. 
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“Atta girl, I knew you would get 
over being afraid of a nice little grass- 
hoppers.” 
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onstration of growing up soothed my 
feelings and peace reigned. 

As the years went by my _ hus- 
band’s joy at getting a rise out of his 
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As time went by and George made 
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nights. When the night work started 
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So cool, so soft, so light 

And smooth the covers on my head 
And tuck me in at night 

I see them now so thin and frail 
So webbed with crease and vein 
I'd give my all would it avail 
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That night I called the office, but 
could not get a reply. 

That settled it. George was not 
working. I began to go over in my 
mind the possible places where he 
would be liable to spend the evenings. 

I could understand why he had 
not told me where he was going. I 
had never objected to him going to 
a club or any other place he wanted 
to go. 

I sat down and thought and 
thought. I had the utmost faith in 
my husband’s love for me. To him I 
was the only woman, I was sure of 
that. I knew he was not spending the 
evenings with any other woman. 

I sighed, remembering the sympa- 
thetic look in Eleanor’s eyes. But I 
killed that tiny doubt with a small 
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Then I looked around the living 
room. It did look dreary. I began 
feverishly to plan new drapes, new 
slip covers, ete. 

Then I began to sew. I turned out 
new slip covers and drapes in record 
time. I worked when at all possible 
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tempt George to stay home without 
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Then as the house began to gleam 
with fresh newness, I began to look 
at myself. I did look a little faded. I 
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I began to brush my hair a hundred 
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ers. The little girls in their white veils 
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so sweet. I found myself wishing that 
Mary could make her First Commu- 
nion all over again. 

Jimmie, in his blue serge suit, his 
blond looked like an 
angel. As he slowly made his way 
to the altar rail with the other First 
Communicants, my eyes filled with 
tears of happiness. 

After they were back in their seats 
I started down the aisle toward the 
altar. I was still a little blind with 
tears. Ronnie and Mary followed me 
closely. 

After receiving Communion I 
turned and started to go back to my 
seat. Then I bumped into a man. I 
looked up—and nearly fainted with 
surprise. 

It was George! He had his hands 
folded and the sweetest expression 
shone from his eyes. 

I cannot describe the warm won- 
derful feeling I had. I thought my 
heart would burst with happiness. 

As we single filed back in our 
seats I saw Ronnie catch his Father's 
hand and squeeze. Mary leaned up 
against him and smiled her love and 
joy. 

Later, at home, he explained my 
wonderful surprise. ; 

“You remember when Ronnie was 
so sick and we thought sure he would 
die,” George began his story. “I 
prayed. It was the first time I ever 
thought seriously of the Catholic re- 
ligion. I also remembered what a 
grand wife you were—and that you 
were a staunch Catholic. When our 
prayers were answered and Ronnie 
got well it set me thinking. I began 
to wonder if God had granted my re- 
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that HE was ready to help me find 
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Che Lord's Vine 


NWENTY-FIVE years ago, on Sep 

ber 17th, 1925, the first major 
seminary f the Society of the 
Atonement was opened at the 


Catholic University’ of America in 
Washington, D.C. For such a young 
Societs which had entered the 
Catholic Church only sixteen years 
before, this was momentous step. It 


told the world that the mustard seed 
had indeed blossomed and become a 
The Society of the 
which in Anglican 
two Friars and a handful of Sis- 
ters, had grown so rapidly in the 
Catholic Church that it was able to 
branch out and open a House of Stud 
Catholic 


tree Atonement 


days numbered 


only 


ies at the very seat of 


learning and culture in the United 
States 
Up to that time the Clerics of 


the Society had taken their philosophy 
and theology in 
Father Paul could find room for them. 


any seminary where 


Father Anselm, for example, who is 
the senior priest of our Society, 
took his theology first with the 
Capuchins, then with the Friars 
Minor, and finally at the Catholic 
University in) Washington. Another 
one of our early priests, Father 


Gabriel, rece ived his theological train- 


ng from a secular priest who was 


residing at Graymoor 
As the Society 


a major seminary became imperative. 


grew, the need for 
Large classes of boys would be gradu- 
ating from. the preparatory seminarv 
The 1923 


when Fr 


Vineyard as it was in 


Paul purchased it 
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at Graymoor, and they would need 
suitable quarters where they could 
not only receive their philosophical 
and theological training, but also live 
the life of Franciscan Religious of 
the Atonement. But since the Society 


could not furnish a faculty of its own 
to train these men for the number 
of its priests at that time was small, 
and most of them were doing active 
Father Paul de- 
cided to establish a House of Studies 
the Catholic 
The Clerics 
could then attend classes at the Uni 


missionary work 


on the campus of 
University of America. 
versity and yet have their own Friary 
where they could study and carry on 
their full religious schedule. 

About this Father 
Anselm was completing his theolog- 


same time 


lical studies at the University, and so 
Father Paul directed 
for a possible location for the pro- 


him to search 


posed seminary. Father Anselm wrote 


in reply concerning a fine tract of 
land lying along Harewood Road 
called the “Vineyard,” which was 


named Robinson 
Father Paul was so delighted with the 


description that he came to Washing- 


owned by a family 


ton himself and negotiated with the 
Robinsons for the sale of the property. 


The Robinsons at first refused even 
to consider selling the family estate. 
Although financial difficulties had 
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America in 
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Catholic University © of 
Washington 


Society, which had entered the 
Catholic Church only sixteen years 
before, this was momentous step. It 


told the world that the mustard seed 
had indeed blossomed and become a 
tree The Society of the Atonement 
which in Anglican days numbered 
only two Friars and a handful of Sis- 
ters, had grown so rapidly in the 
Catholic Church that it was able to 
branch out and open a House of Stud 
Catholic 
learning and culture in the United 
States. 

Up to’ that time, the Clerics of 
the Society had taken their philosophy 


ies at the very seat of 


and theology in any seminary where 
Father Paul could find room for them. 
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the senior 
took his theology first with the 
Capuchins, then with the Friars 
Minor, and finally at the Catholic 
Washington. Another 
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Gabriel, received his theological train- 


Anselm, for example, who is 


priest of our Society, 
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ing from a secular priest who was 
residing at Graymoor. 

As the Society grew, the need for 
a major seminary became imperative. 
Large classes of boys would be gradu- 
ating from. the preparatory seminary 


The Vineyard as it was in 1923 
when Fr. Paul purchased it. 
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at Graymoor, and they would need 
suitable quarters where they could 
not only receive their philosophical 
and theological training, but also live 
the life of Franciscan Religious of 
the Atonement. But since the Society 
could not furnish a faculty of its own 
for the number 
of its priests at that time was small, 


to train these men 


and most of them were doing active 
missionary work Father Paul de- 
cided to establish a House of Studies 
campus of the Catholic 
University of America. The Clerics 
could then attend classes at the Uni- 


on the 


versity and yet have their own Friary 
where they could study and carry on 
their full religious schedule. 

About this same time Father 
Anselm was completing his theolog- 
lical studies at the University, and so 
Father Paul directed him to search 
for a possible location for the pro- 
posed seminary. Father Anselm wrote 
in reply concerning a fine tract of 
Road, 


which was 


Harewood 
“Vineyard,” 


land lying along 
called the 
owned by a family named Robinson 
Father Paul was so delighted with the 
description that he came to Washing- 
ton himself and negotiated with the 
Robinsons for the sale of the property. 
The Robinsons at first refused even 
to consider selling the family estate. 


Although difficulties had 


financial 


Vineyard 


ONE 


forced them to sell parcels of the la 

they could not bear to let the entire 
property, so linked with treasured 
family traditions, pass from their 
hands. But Father Paul’s urging cou- 
pled with their own need for mon 
forced them to make the sale. TI 
price they set was exorbitant for the 
times but Father Paul knew how much 
a location near the Catholic University 
would mean for- the Society of the 
Atonement, and he concluded the 
transaction. On March Ist. 1923, the 
deed was signed whereby thirty-three 
and one third acres were purchased 
for $190,000 plus interest, payble in 
installments over a period of five 


e 


vears. This sum was indeed a stagger- 
ing obligation for the young Society, 
but Father Paul relied on the gener- 
osity of his faithful Lamp readers to 
aid the Friars in establishing the sem- 
inary. He himself wrote: “It was only 
by degrees that we were able to ad- 
just our own minds to the magnitude 
of the purchase; but little by little it 
became more evident to us that God 
willed it so and _ that certitude 
strengthens the faith of the Friars that 
the money to pay for the property will 
be forthcoming in due season.” 


The years that followed were to 
prove the wisdom of the purchase 
The property is considered to be one 
of the best sites in the District of 
Columbia. At night the lights of the 
sprawling city of Washington spread 
out before us, and the brilliantly il- 
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luminated dome of the Capitol can 
be seen in the distance. Our Friary is 
only a five minute walk from the 
University and our location is envied 
by those religious who have to travel 
by car to their respective monasteries. 
The entire property has the appear- 
ance of a park, and our seminary is 
one of the few religious houses which 
is not flanked on one or more sides 
by some new housing development. 
The Robinsons were paid in full in 
1927. Most of the money came from 
readers of THE LAMP and the balance 
was made by loans from a bank. Fa- 
ther Paul was indeed a happy man 
when the last dollar was paid the 
family, and the property cleared of 
immediate debt. The quarterly pay- 
ments which the deed called for had 
hung over his head like a threatening 
cloud for four years and they were 
often a matter of concern to him. And 
vet, we must never for a moment 
think that Father Paul relied solely 
on human instruments to raise the 
necessary money. He placed the en- 
tire debt in God’s Hands and trusted 
in His Providence to aid the Friars in 
the purchase of the property. This 
confidence remained unshaken even 
in the blackest hour when it seemed 
certain that the payments 
could not be made, and the Vineyard 
and all the thousands of dollars that 
had been paid on it so far, would be 
taken from the Friars by foreclosure. 
But God rewarded this magnificent 
trust that Father Paul possessed 
by prompting charitable Catholics 
throughout the country to contribute 
to the seminary. In 1924, for example, 
Father Paul had to raise $38,000 in 
thirty days or lose the property, but 
his urgent “S.O.S.” to the readers of 
THE LAMP brought in a generous re- 
sponse and the seminary was saved. 
A further example of Father Paul's 
trust in God can be seen from. this: 
in spite of the pressing debt on the 
Vineyard he continued in his charity 
to raise funds for hundreds of needy 
missionaries throughout the world. 
Meanwhile, the work of renovating 
the Robinson home began early in 
1924 under the supervision of two 
Sisters of the Atonement sent to Wash- 
ington from Graymoor by the Mother 
Foundress. The old brick house which 
was very dilapidated was patched and 
repaired and made ready for the cler- 
ics who would soon occupy it. The 
sagging roof which threatened to fall 
at any minute and which kept out 
neither rain nor snow was removed 


almost 


and a new one laid down. Floors and 
Staircases throughout the house dis- 


playing the weaknesses of old age 
were likewise torn up. A new chimney 
was put in, and the grounds cleared of 
the weeds and debris which the pass 
ing years had strewn about. On the 
morning of September 16th, 1925 
Father Paul said the first low Mass in 
the new seminary, and on the follow- 
ing day he formally opened the house 
with a High Mass. Among the hon- 
ored guests who offered Mass with 
the Friars for the success of the new 
foundation were Very Rev. Raphael 
M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., Superior of 
St. Bonaventure’s House of Studies in 
Washington, and Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O.P., who at that time was 
Prior of the Dominican House of 
Studies nearby. Both of these men are 
now professors at the University and 
many of our Friars have studied under 
them. Father Smith is the present 
Dean of the School of Philosophy. 
Five Friars began their studies at 
the University in 1925, and by 1927 
their number had swelled to 19. In 
order to ease the crowded conditions 
somewhat, Father Paul ordered work 
to begin on a new wing which would 
contain a chapel and several dormi- 
tories. Unfortunately, the depression 
swooped upon the nation 
shortly after the basement of the ad- 
dition was completed and so the work 
of renovation had to be halted. The 
basement was roofed over and con- 


down 


verted into a “temporary” chapel. This 
has served the needs of the Vineyard 
Friars for the past twenty-one years! 
The former chapel, which was noth- 
ing more than a small room on the 
first floor of the seminary, was made 
into a recreation room, and still later 
it was made into a study hall. The 
old Robinson house was now filled to 
overflowing. We can well imagine the 
dilemma which must have confronted 
Father Paul: on the one hand he re- 
joiced to see the Society of the Atone- 
ment growing so rapidly, and yet on 
the other he was sorely perplexed to 
find living quarters to accomodate all 
his seminarians, for as long as the 
depression lasted he could not hope 
to erect any new addition to the 
house. 

But Father Paul was not to be 
thwarted for long. An old barn stood 
in the rear of the property, and Fa- 
ther—true to Franciscan principles— 
decided to remodel this and use it as 
a makeshift home for some of the 
clerics. Second hand lumber was se- 
cured from downtown: buildings 
which had been torn down to make 
room for the public buildings of 
rapidly expanding Washington, and 


in 1931 actual work on the barn be- 
gan. Several Brothers Christopher 
from Graymoor did most of the work, 
but the clerics aided them whenever 
their schedule of classes would per- 
mit, rhe completed house was named 
in honor of the saintly Franciscan, 
Bonaventure, and some of the keener 
minds among the Friars were quick to 
dub it “BARN-aventure” because ot 
the barn-like appearance that it still 
retained, It was a severly plain build- 
ing, consisting of a long row of single 
rooms on either side of a narrow hall- 
way. The rooms were small and ever 
a minimum of furniture gave them 

crowded appearance. During the sum- 
mer the heat seemed to lodge in the 
structure, making the 
rooms unihabitable. And to top it off, 
there was a laundry located in the 
cellar, and when the washing was 
being done, the steam from the large 


old wooden 


machine would seep up through the 
holes in the ceiling and into the first 
floor rooms, causing them to smell 
like a dry cleaning establishment. But 
there were few complaints on the 
part of the Friars for they knew that 
that was the best type of building 
the Society could put up during those 
difficult depression days. 

Several vears ago one of the Clerics 
wrote the following doggerel descrip- 
tion of the venerable 


Hall: 


Near the iron-picket fence 
by the property's edge, 
Sits the dutiful “Hall” 
minus shrubbery and hedge, 
In a simple white garb 
with accessories green, 
Not a thing to evince 
all the service it’s seen 
All its rooms are arranged 
in an orderly row, 
Quite a change from the barn 
that it was long ago: 
Here the Clerics are housed 
with their Master they dwell, 
And the laundry and shoe-shop’s 
include as well, 
‘Twas redoubled, remodeled, 
repainted, repaired, 
‘Tis a home nonetheless 
undisguisedly pared 
Of all fancies and frills, 
done on purpose no doubt, 
Just a plain simple shrine; 
a Franciscan throughout. 


Bonaventure 


This house was further enlarged 
several years later, so that it was fin- 
ally able to accomodate forty Friars. 
It was soon filled to capacity. As late 
as 1939 Father Paul was still consid- 
ering plans to (Cont. on page 31) 
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The King expected his chancellor to see things his 


way and bow to his will . . . But the Saint resisted the 


encroachments of the tyrant and saved the Church. 


history has suffered persecution at 

the hands of Emperors, Kings and 
dictators whom She opposed in their 
efforts to enslave her to the temporal 
or civil authority. When Christ was 
asked, “Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar?” He gave an answer that 
forever defined and established the 
position and relationship of the 
Church with the State, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s.” 
The Church therefore is the custodian 
and guardian of all spiritual affairs 


[i Church throughout her long 


and the things that pertain to God ° 


r 


by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


and man’s eternal salvation. The 
state or civil authority is the cus- 
todian and guardian of civil law, 
enacted for the well-being of society 
as a whole, and the things that pertain 
to temporal affairs. As such the 
Church recognizes this authority of 
the state. 

However, from the time of the first 
Christian emperor, Constantine, who, 
through the Edict of Milan, in 313 
gave freedom of worship to the 
Christians to this very day, the 
Church has had to fight for freedom 
in the exercise of the things that per- 
tain to God. Constantine regarded 
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himself as a “Bishop” and considered 
himself divinely appointed to rule 
over Church and State. Highhanded 
as he was, he went so far as to decide 
theological questions by imperial 
decrees. 

Up through the centuries there has 
been the 
meddling of rulers in Church affairs. 
There is no more intriguing and thrill- 
ing reading than the historical records 
of the strong and valiant Popes and 
courageous Bishops who resisted the 
tyranny of Henry IV of Germany and 
Henry II and Henry VIII of England. 
The struggle of Hildebrand, Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-1085) against the 
wickedness and despotism of Henry 
IV of Germany is one of the most 
glorious chapters of Church history. 
It was a terrific struggle against the 
age old impertinent meddling of 
Princes in spiritual affairs, having as 
its object the control of the Papacy. 
The dispute was based on the ques- 
tion of who had the power to appoint 
Bishops to Bishoprics and Abbots to 
Abbacies, the Pope or the King 

Contrary to the law of the Church 
before Gregory assumed the Papal 
princes did 


constant interference and 


Throne, emperors and 
actually make 
after which the names of those chosen 
were sent to the Soverign Pontiff for 
confirmation. This was known as “lay 
investiture.” The results of this abuse 
were that Dioceses remained without 
Bishops for long periods of time dur- 
ing which time the revenues of these 
Dioceses went into the royal treasury 
and still greater evils arose through 
rampant simony and clerical incon- 
tinence. To eliminate the blight of 
“lay investiture” the Pope knew that 
he was undertaking a task as sorrow- 
ful as it was glorious. 
Gregory, however, was a 
man well equipped by training and 
experience to accomplish his aims, 
for he had_ before Pope 
been advisor to five previous Pontiffs. 
Aided by the military might of the 
Normans and using his power to ex- 
communicate, his reforms triumphed 
and forever broke the hitherto un- 
challenged control of secular princes 
over the Holy See. But even after 
Henry IV had been absolved of ex- 
communication as he stood with bare 
feet in the snow of Canossa, having 
regained power, he renewed the con- 
test and again incurred excommuni- 
cation. With an army he then marched 
into Italy seized Rome and set up an 
anti-pope. The Pope, under the pro- 
tection of the Normans, fled to 
Salerno where he died. He stands out 
as one of the Beacon Lights of Church 


these appointments, 


strong 


becoming 


history—a man who loved justice and 
hated iniquity. He is among the 
Canonized Saints of the Church—St. 
Gregory Pope and Confessor. 

Less than one hundred years after 
the death of Gregory VII and the 
great upheaval over “lay investiture” 
in Germany, there came to the throne 
of England another tyrant, Henry IL 
(1154-1189), and it is with this chap- 
ter of history that this article is con- 
cerned. Prior to Henry’s accession to 
to the throne England was ruled by 
King Stephen who held the King- 
ship through usurpation. During 
Stephen's reign England, for sixteen 
years, was torn by civil war over the 
question of who should succeed him. 
At that time there was no formal law 
governing the right of succession to 
the throne of England. Because of 
this Stephen, who was only a nephew 
of Henry I managed to wrest the 
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The years reach out to touch the face 
And take their meed of toll, 
But hatred working from within, 
Leaves wrinkles on the soul 

Inez Clark Thorson 
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throne from Matilda who was the 
daughter of Henry I and the rightful 
heir. In the event of his death Stephen 
wanted his son 
him. The 
Matilda 
son Henry. 

The See of Canterbury at that time 
Archbishop Theobold, 
a good and noly Prelate; the Arch- 
deacon was Thomas Becket. The bril 
liant diplomacy of the Archdeacon, 
Becket, settled the dispute about suc- 
cession and brought peace to England 
so long ravished by civil war. At the 
death of Stephen in 1154, Matilda’s 
son ascended the throne of England 
as King Henry Il. He soon appoint- 
ed the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket, as Chacellor of Eng 
land —a position second only to the 
King. . 

On the accession of Henry, Eng- 
land was rife with anarchy and dis- 
order as a result of the long internal 
strife. The fields remained unculti- 
vated; commerce and industry were 
paralyzed. The new King, aided by 
his Chancellor, went vigorously to 
work. In less than a year the aspect 
of the Kingdom was changed. Sover- 
eign rights were returned to the 
people, the hills were furrowed, corn 


Eustace to succeed 
faction on the side ot 


claimed the throne for her 


was held by 
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covered the valleys, flocks filled the 
pastures, the Kingdom saw its riches 
daily increasing and abundance flo ved 
on all sides. It was the birth of a rew 


spring in England. And both the 
people and the nobles attributed this 
sudden and beneficient change, to 
Thomas Becket the Chancellor, whose 
hand was recognized in everything, 
The friendship between Henry and 
Thomas was deep and genuine, 
“Never, wrote a chronicler at Henry's 
Court, “had two men been so closely 
united since Jesus Christ came upon 
earth to teach us the grand law of 
fraternity.” 

Theobold, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died in April 1161, and in 
the spring of 1162 Thomas Becket 
succeeded him. He was now not only 
Chancellor of the realm but also the 
Primate of the Church in Enland 
Thomas accepted the Archbishopri 
as a heavy burden. As Chancellor he 
knew Henry to be like so :any before 
him, a meddler in Clrirc!: atiairs and 
he knew that he could neither adopt 
nor further Henry’s views on_ religi- 
ous matters. Before accepting the of- 
Primate, in all honesty, he 
warned the King in these prophetic 
“You will ask 


from me which it will be my duty to 


fice ot 


words: concessions 
refuse; your enemies and my detract- 
ors will profit by this to excite you 
against me; you will withdraw your 
friendship, and, in its place, you will 
entertain for me a mortal hatred.” 
Cardinal Henry of Pisa, legate of the 
Holy See, in the name of the grave 
interests of the Church, told Thomas 
that it was a matter of 
for him to accept. Reluctantly, he 
did so. On June 2nd, 1462 the day 
before his consecration as Archbishop 
of Canterbury he was ordained a 
The following day, amidst 
pomp and splendor the like of which 
England had seen, Thomas 
Becket received the plentitude of 
sacerdotal power at the hands of the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

As Chancellor of England he lived 
in regal magnificence equal to that 
of the King; but on assuming the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, he began 
to live a life of the strictest frugality 
and severest penance. His charity to 
the poor, which was boundless, en- 
deared him to all the people. Putting 
off the old man—the man of the 
world — he put on Jesus Christ: his 
only care now was to become a saintly 
Archbishop. 

As Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas remained Chancellor of the 
Kingdom. However, he soon realized 
that should he (Cont. on page 22) 


conscience 


priest. 


never 
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Gravmoor Annalsage 


HE NEW SCHOOL 


pened at our 


year was 
Preparatory Semi- 
Montour Falls with a sol- 
emn Mass and other appropriate cere- 


nary at 


monies conducted by the Very Rev- 
Father General, Fr. 
§.A. In his sermon, Fr. Angelus gave 
thanks to God for the favors He has 
showered upon us by sending us such 


a large number of fine students. This 


erend Angelus, 


year we open with almost a hundred 
in the the lar- 
gest number we have ever had. 


Preparatory Seminary 


St. John’s Preparatory Seminary at 
Montour 
boys studying to be Graymoor priests 
—four years of High School and two 
years of College. The course is classi- 
cal Heavy 


gives a six year course to 


emphasis is placed on 
Religion, English and Latin, subjects 
particularly necessary for priests. His- 
tory and Public Speaking are also 
taught The 
though not stressed as they would be 


every year. Sciences, 
neverthe- 
not neglected. Algebra, Geo 
rrigonometry, Biology and 
Physics have an important place in 


in a school of Engineering, 
ke SS are 
metry 


the curriculum, 

About half of the 
the College division. Within 
three vears they will be entering ow 
Novitiate at Saranac Lake, receiving 
the Holy Habit of the Society, and 
taking their first step in the religious 
life 

It is the aim of St. John’s, as it is 
the aim of every other Preparatory 
develop the student 
completely, his body, his mind and 
his spiritual life. Consequently the 
schedule is nicely 
studies 


students are in 
two or 


Seminary, to 


balanced between 
religious exercises and phys- 
ical exertion either in 
manual labor. 

For sports and athletics, the loca- 
tion and equipment at St. John’s can 


hardly be equalled. Set in the Finger 


sports or in 












Lakes district it offers almost unlimit- 
ed facilities for hikes, long and short, 
to places of surpassing beauty. There 
are skiing and skating in the winter 
and swimming in the summer. Dur- 
ing the past three tennis 
courts have been built and the base- 
ball and football fields have been put 
into excellent shape. In addition, the 
gymnasium furnishes facilities for bas- 
ketball and volley ball games in bad 
weather 

Studies, naturally, take up most of 
the day. There are regular classes and 
study periods taking eight 


day. Religious exercises 


summer, 


about 
hours every 


ilso consume a great part of the day. 


Some months ago we 
mentioned the graduation of six of 
our students from our Preparatory 
Seminary. Last month we published 
their pictures together with their Rec 
tor, Fr. Gregory Figueroa, S.A. We 
told how they had returned to Mon- 
tour Falls for the summer session. 
After that they went to Saranac Lake 
and they 


novices 


there on 
received thei 


September 7 
habit as cleric 


of the Atonement from the hands of 
the Very Reverend Father General, 
S.A. As in nearly all other religious 


they received a 
name at the time of their clothing to 
signify that they are beginning a new 
life. Murphy is 
Louis; Joseph Gilligan is now Fra 
Declan; Fucci, Fra Paschal; 
Charles Brozat, Fra Lawrence; Mich- 
ael Daniels, Fra Camillus; Robert 
Francis, Fra Jude. 


communities new 


Francis now Fra 


Leon 


At the same ceremony two lay bro- 
ther postulants were also clothed in 
the Holy Habit of our Society. They 
Richard 
Piacentino will be called Bro. Aquinas 
and Bernard Flynn henceforth will ! 
known as Bro. Vincent. 


too, received new hames, 


ee /. 
Maas 
* ? lobe 
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Bro. 


On September 21 
Melissen S.A. was professed, taking 


Thomas 


the three vows of religion, poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. t 


A few months ago it 
that a 
Anglican Nuns, in the 
Islands, had 


Was announced 


group of 
South Sea 
decided to make sub- 
mission to the Holy See and enter the 
Catholic Church. Called the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, the community 
consists of five European and _ five 
native members. This news made us 
all very hapy at Graymoor for it re- 
counted a continuation of our own 
history. Fr. Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
National Director of the Chair of 
Unity work, wrote to the superior, 
Mother Margaret, extending the good 
wishes and the prayers of our Gray- 
moor community. A time ago 
Mother Margaret responded, “Your 
letter was received with, joyful sur- 
prise. We are all more than thankful 
for your prayers and sympathy. We 
rather dread the arrival of mail these 
days for so many letters are full of 
bitterness, or 


short 


real sorrow. 


difficult 


anger, or 


At present we are in the 








bewixt and between’ stage and a 


good deal of trouble is surging round 
and great efforts are being made to 
drag back the native novices. They 





have had no time in which to get 
deeply rooted and change in itself is 
harder for natives than for most. So 
we would be especially grateful for 





THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


M THE WRITINGS OF FATHER PAUL, S.A.) 


DEVOTION TO OUR LADY 





HE keynote of our Institute 

is union with God, which is, 

of course the essence of re 
ligious life. Tonight we will di- 
rect our thoughts to Our Lady 
of the Atonement, for, next to 
God, our devotion is to her, for 
she is the mother of us all. 

It is an inherent characteristic 
of the Catholic Religion to have 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin; 
it is one of the evidences of its 
being the true religion because 
heretics who have fallen away 
from the Catholic Faith, so 
many of them have repudiated 
devotion to the Mother of God 
for fear they might be guilty of 
Mariolatry. Monsignor Benson 
points out the fatal results of 
tearing Jesus out of the arms of 
His Mother and trying to sepa- 
rate those whom God hath join- 
ed together—the Mother and the 
Son — and one of the fruits of 
heresy when they separate Our 
Lord from His Mother is, that 
they by and by begin to deny 
the divinity of Christ. We see 
the Protestant world today 
honevcombed with all forms of 
so-called Modernism, and we see 
people occupying themselves— 
people who are supposed _ to 
boast of their knowledge—with 
the absurdly ridiculous teaching 
of evolution. . . . 

Now the Catholic Church has 
always been devoted to Our 
Blessed Lady and in the Litanv 
of Loretto we have assembled 
the various names and_ titles 





which have been incorporated 
in that Litany as some new title 
or new name has been added to 
those of previous generations. 
When I was in Rome in the 
Basilica of St. Mary Major I 
saw there a beautiful representa- 
tion of Our Lady in marble as 
“Our Lady of Peace,” a beauti 
ful creation of Pope Benedict 
XV, who authorized that ad- 
dress to be inserted in the Li- 
tany. Now one of the special 
marks, it seems to me, of divine 
predilection towards our own 
holy Institute is that we are 
privileged to address the Mother 
of God by a title that is new and 
vet as ancient as Christianity. 

It is a title that has to do with 
her intimate relationship with 
the Redeemer of the world as 
He hung upon the Cross and of- 
fered Himself in sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. “There stood 
by the cross Mary, and the 
mother of Tames and the other 
Marys, and the faithful John, 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea.” Now that God would 
have permitted us to address 
Our Lady by this title, T say 
is one of the most extraordinary 
marks of divine predilection for 
the Institute. If we had no other 
reason for believing that this 
Society was dear to our Lord 
than iust that one thing, it 
would be ample ground for re- 
gardine our Societv as something 
more than an ordinary religious 
foundation. Think of it, America 
is just now beginning to add a 
few saints to the calendar. 
There were some of our Ameri- 
cans beatified at Rome this pre- 
sent vear, Father Jogues, for 
example, and the Tesuit martvrs, 
but I do not think America has 
added a new title to Our Lady, 
except the Society of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. It is a title 
that has already heen recog- 
nized by the Holy Father and 
a feast has been instituted in 
its honor. 

From a retreat to the Sisters of 
the Atonement, Graymoor, Aug- 
ust 7, 1925. 
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prayers now that we may all be kept 
faithful and ever joyful through he 
difficult months ahead and may be 
blessed in our efforts as we start life 
afresh. 

I am sixty-three vears old myself 
and a fresh start, a fresh native lan- 
guage to learn, a war wilderness to 
change into a school, a Family to 
establish in the Faith—well, it is all 
rather overwhelnaag.” t 


For many years those 
who came to Graymoor to be 
Atonement Lay Brothers, have lived 
down in the valley at St. Joseph's 
House with the professed. But 
through the generosity of God and 
the labor of our energetic vocation 
director, Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A., we 
have such a large class this fall that 
they can no longer be accommodated 
there. So our nineteen postulants have 
moved to the top of the hill into the 
old St. John’s College. Fr. Albert 
Heald, S.A., once a professor in St. 
John’s, lately Pastor of St. Anthony’s 
Church in Hereford, Texas, was 
cently appointed their Master. 

The postulants spend six months at 
Graymoor. During this time they wear 
a black tunic and a black belt. They 
begin preparing themselves to be- 
come lay brothers by learning the 
rudiment of the religious life, by 


prayer, and by assisting in various 
kinds of work at Graymoor. At the 
end of their six months probationary 
period, they too take the Holy Habit 
at Saranac and spend two years of 
Novitiate there. t 


The St. Margaret of 
Scotland Guild, the organization of 
Scotch and Irish living in the United 
States that does so much to help edu- 
cated young men for the priesthood, 
held first annual convention in St. 
Bridget’s Auditorium on September 
first, second, and third. Delegates and 
alternates from nearly all of the 
groups attended. There were also a 
large number of members from the 
metropolitan district present at all of 
the meetings and exercises. Fr. Aloy- 
sius Craven, S.A., who succeeded Fr. 
Colman Gallacher as Moderator, and 
Fr. Jerome Gallagher, $.A., the as- 
sistant Moderator were in attendance. 
The meetings were under the chair- 
manship of Mr. James Stewart. Plans 
for the coming year were discussed 
and the necessary arrangements 
made. 
The Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral of the Society said a Mass for 
the intentions of the members of St. 
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Margaret's 
Church. 
On Labor Day over a thousand 
members of the Guild came to Gray- 
moor for their annual field day. After 
a Solemn High Mass in the newly 
opened Pilgrimage Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Atonement they went 
down to the ball field where the bus- 
ses are usually parked on Sundays 
and engaged in a program of events 
that included soccer and_ softball 
games, three legged races, and Scotch 
dancing. Incidentally they were piped 
down to the field by the Pipe Band 
of Brooklyn’s Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church. The band was colorfully 
garbed in the traditional uniform of 
the Seaforth Highlanders. t 


Guild in St. Bridget’s 


On the first Sunday of 
September the Pigrimage Chapel of 
Our Lady of the 
opened for Benediction and from now 
on we shall use it for the pilgrimage 
Masses as well. The new chapel is 


Atonement was 


a great help to us and a great con- 
venience for our visitors. Mass and 
Benediction outside on the lawn are 
impressive but during the fall, parti- 
cularly when the winds blow across 
the valley, Graymoor becomes quite 
chilly and sometimes downright cold 
even when the sun is shining. 

The numerous autumn visitors to 
Graymoor are well rewarded for their 
trip, for the fall is the most beautiful 
time of the year here in the Hudson 
Highlands. As this is being written 
around the middle of September—the 
leaves are just beginning to turn and 
within a few weeks we shall see the 
hills a riot of color. The air is so clear 
and crisp that it makes you grateful 
for the warmth of the sun. 

So if you haven't visited Graymoor 
as yet now is the time to come. The 
pilgrimage season closes on the last 
Sunday of October, the Feast of 
Christ the King. You can come either 
on Sundays or week days. On Sun- 
days the Masses are at 10:00 A.M.., 
11:00 A.M., 12:00 noon and 12:45 
P.M. Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament and St. Anthony Devotions 
are at 3:30 P.M. Confessions are 
heard all day. On week days there 
is a Mass at 11:30 A.M. for anyone 
who wishes to attend. t 


On September 17 the 
new school and convent built at 
Christ the King Mission, High Point, 
N. C. were dedicated and opened by 
the Most Reverend Vincent S. Waters 
Bishop of Raleigh. At the ceremony 
in the afternoon, Very Reverend Fr. 
Angelus Delahunt, S.A. congratulated 


the priests of the mission, Fr. Bartho- 
lomew Paytas, S.A. and Fr. Roy Mc- 
Isaac, S.A., Pastor and assistant 
respectively, on the fine work that 
they have done in the years they 
worked at High Point. 

Bro. Martin Carter, S.A., one of 
our lay brothers who was professed 
just a short time ago went to Kinston 
with the Father General for the open- 
ing of the school. Bro. Martin is a 
native of Kinston and a member of 
Christ the King parish. He is the first 
member of the parish to join the 
Society. He assisted the Bishop at the 
altar. The Mayor of Kinston along 
with a large representation of other 
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prominent business and_ professional 
men joined the parishoners in the 
happy festivities that accompanied 
this notable event in the history of 
the parish and of the town. 

The school which at present con- 
sist of a kindergarten and the first 
four grades has an enrollment of ninety 
pupils. It is planned to add a grade 
every year until the complete gram- 
mar school is in operation. Christ the 
King School is staffed by four mem- 
bers of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary. This com- 
munity is young. Their Motherhouse 
is in New York City and this new 
school in Kinston is their first mission. 
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Murder in the Cathedral 


Cont from page 18) continue as 
Chancellor, he would have neither the 
leisure nor the independence and 
liberty of action necessary for his 


duties as Archbishop. He therefore 
decided to give up the Seals. Henry 
was astonished and displeased at 
Thomas’ resignation. Now his plans to 
keep the Primate of the 


English | 


Church in a state of dependence were 


shattered. Henry felt that Thomas 
Becket had betrayed him. In the bril 
liant and gifted Chancellor, worldl, 
he certainly was up to the 
time of his consecration as Archbishop, 
Henry envisioned an instrument of 


man as 


his own will. But the character of the | 


Archdeacon when he 
Archbishop of Canterbury was com- 
pletely changed and Henry not only 
saw but feared that change in char- 
acter. We can safely say that the 
resignation of Chancel 
lor was the beginning of the violent 
struggle that ended in 
murder 
Europe. 

However, the real and serious rup 
ture Becket and 
Henry II had its origin over “clerical 
immunity.” It is a term quite unfamil- 
iar to the modern mind. In order to 
understand it, we must understand the 
jutidical procedure of the times. From 
the time of Constantine there existed 
spiritual courts side by side with the 
ordinary lay courts of justice. It 
normal and that 
the Church should be self-governing; 


Thomas as 


between Thomas 


seemed necessary 
its Hierarchy and Priesthood judged 
only by their own body. A cleric 
or priest was tried by the Church 
Courts, especially for offences con- 
with his Order and Profes 
sion. Besides crimes such as simony, 
the Church Courts dealt with wills, 
cases of nullity of mar- 
other which con- 

spiritual side of life 
rather than the temporal or political. 
If in a lawsuit one person was a cleric, 
went 


nected 


heresies, 
riage and 
cerned the 


cases 


the case before the Bishop's 
Court, though an appeal could be 
made to the imperial courts. This 
system existed and was accepted by 
all Christian nations seven hundred 
years before Henry II ascended the 
throne of England. 

In the year 1163 two ecclesiastics 
were arrested and by the king’s or- 
ders they were claimed by the secu- 
lar tribunal. Thomas Becket, as Arch- 
bishop refused to give them up. His 
refusal was the spark that kindled the 
immense conflagration, and started the 
terrific struggle which for seven years 
was the great event in England and 
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which stunned the whole of | 
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H-1 — Sterling silver 4-in-1 medal on 24” endless 
sterling silver chain. Miraculous, Scapular, St. Chris- 
topher and St. Joseph medals. gift boxed ..$2.78 
H-2 — Sterling silver 3-in-1 medal on 24” endless 
sterling silver chain. Miraculous, Scapular and Cru 


cifixion medals. gift boxed $2.50 
C-1— Sterling silver delicately pierced Mirac 
ulous medal on 18” sterling silver chain with safety 
catch. gift boxed $3.00 
C-2 — Sterling silver enameled Miraculous medal on 
18” sterling silver chain with safety catch $3.25 
A-5S — Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 


shaped Miraculous medal in blue enamel on 18” ster- 
ling silver chain with safety catch. gift boxed $2.50 
A-6 — Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 
shaped Miraculous medal; heavy 18” sterling silver 
chain; safety catch. Medal in blue enamel. $2.50 
D-2 — Sterling silver relief Head of Christ on 18” 
sterling silver chain with safety catch. $1.75 
D-3 — Sterling silver St. Anthony medal with St 
Christopher on reverse side; heavy 24” sterling silver 
endless chain. Hand engraved, gift boxed. $2.50 
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keenly interested the whole of fur- 
ope. But Thomas Becket, understund- 
ing the character of Henry, knew that 
to obey his orders would mean the 
enslavement of the Church in Fng- 
land and the destuction of her pri- 
vileges. While the Code of Canon 
Law was firmly established and was 
the norm of justice in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts of England, there was no 
similar codification of civil law in the 
Imperial Courts. There were the so- 
called “Customs” and_ these 
nothing more than the product of 
the whims and pleasure of the Eng- 


were 


lish kings who often contradicted 
themselves. Henry insisted — these 
“Customs” should be obeyed even 


though they were not codified. For 
Becket to do so, as far as 
the spiritual things of the Church 
were would mean. that 
she was put entirely at the mercy of 
the King. , 

Henry was break 
Becket’s resistence to the encroach- 
ment of the secular power. He first 
tried threats which had no effect upon 
the Archbishop. Then with unspeak- 
able effrontery he had Apostolic Let- 
ters forged in the name of Pope Alex- 
ander and had them delivered to 
Thomas Becket. In these forged let- 
ters Thomas was urged to yield with- 
out delay and submit to the King. 
This time, the Archbishop was con- 
quered. His generosity prevented him 
from suspecting the forgery, and his 
respect for the Sovereign Pontiff did 
not allow him to weigh his own views 
igainst those represented to him as 
Alexander’s. He therefore submitted. 
It was not until Henry called a 
Parliament of Bishops and nobles at 
the Castle of Clarendon in January 
1164 that Thomas’ Becket — saw 
through the frightful deception and 
forgery. This assembly has been well 
named by some historians as_ the 
“Clarendon fraud.” In convoking the 
Parliament Henry promised Becket 
and the Bishops of England that the 
act of submission asked of them would 
be quite platonic; a formula of respect 
and deference to be pronounced be- 
fore the Parliament, after which all 
woud be finished and the “Customs” 
would never again be mentioned. It 
was Richard of Hastings, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Templars in England, who 
brought the King’s promise to Thomas 
Becket. Richard was a_ friend of 
Thomas’ and a man of integrity whom 
Henry used and Thomas believed. “I 
affirm this on my honor,” Richard 
said, “I swear it on my soul.” 

It was on the strength of this false 
promise from (Cont. on page 24) 


Thomas 


con erned, 


determined to 
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At Saint 
Anthonvs 


Feet 


by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


ROM 
writes .. 


Mass., a mother 


. -“Please find enclosed ‘ 


Dorchester, 


small offering in thanksgiving. Our 
little girl had been ill for a week and 
unable to diagnose 


our doctor was 


her case except to state that she was 


very sick. Your novena prayers are 
said every night here, but my little 
daughter's illness made our prayers 
more fervent. And within two days 
her symptoms disappeared and her 
recovery was miraculous. We feel 


that it was only because of the prayers 
of your novena and your prayers at 
the shrine that God answered ow 

+ 


petitions.” T 


“Oh best of doctors, light of Holy 
Mother Church, Blessed Anthony, 
lover of the Divine Law, entreat in 
our behalf the Son of God!” 

Pope Gregory IX. Tt 


Ix A PREVIOUS issue we mentioned 
Saint Anthony’s friendship for Bles 
sed Luke Bellude. might 
consider another cherished intimate 
of our Saint, namely Helen Enselmini. 
Helen was only twelve years old when 
she first heard the 
but his words made a deep and last 


Now we 


famous teachei 
ing impression upon her soul, and in 
due course he became her spiritual 
guide. She eventually entered the 
convent of the Poor Clares at Arcella, 
founded by Saint himself 
just outside the gates of Padua. She 
spend twenty two years in the con- 
vent 
with great physical suffering. In June 
1231, the dying Saint Anthony was 
carried into the shelter of her cloister, 
there to breathe forth his soul, a cor 


Francis 


her last sixteen years stamped 











































































































solation which God seemingly 
bestowed upon her as a reward for 
her own patient endurance of the 
most trying pain. She survived the 


Saint by eleven years, dying at the 


age of thirty-four in 1242. She was beai 


ified, 


feast day on November eleventh. The 


and Franciscans celebrate her 


Collect for her Mass is as follows . . 


“Oh God, true health of the weil 
and the sick, who adorned blessed 
Helen Thy Virgin, with marvelous 


strength in illness and with innocence 
of conduct, grant us through her intec 
cession that, patiently, enduring sick 
ness and trials, we y attain to the 
correction of this mortal life and the 
salvation of eternal life. Through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord.” t 


may 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the 
power and wisdom of God, made for 
Himself a throne on which He might 
recline. His throne in the soul of every 
just person which by His wisdom He 
created when it was not, and which 
by His power He re-created when it 
was lost.” Saint Anthony. T 
To corree lovers there is nothing 
better than a cup of hot coffee. But 
if the pot is removed from the stove 
and allowed to stand apart, naturaily 
the coffee cold and_ insipid. 
Likewise 
thoughts to dwell upon the goodness 
of God whom we love, our hearts 
will cold, our faith dull and 
the spiritual life loses its zest entirely. 
Hence, we ought to deliberately with- 
draw our few 
every day and turn our attention to 
God, with an eye to renewing our 


Grows 


unless we often bring our 


grow 


selves for a minutes 
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love for Him. “Turn to me, saith the 
Lord of hosts and I will turn to you.” 
(Zacharias 1-3) And again in those 
beautiful words addressed to one of 
His Saints, Jesus says to us, “Think 
of Me and love Me, and I will think 
of you and love ‘you!” This holy 
pledge is an ardent expression of God's 
desire to be with us,— surely we 
can find a little time every day to be 
with Him. Saint Anthony .was keenly 
alive to this necessity of retiring apart 
with God; in fact, just before he died, 
after an arduous season of preaching, 
he expressed a wish to retire thus to 
Don Tiso, Lord of Castel Fonte, and 
at once that generous nobleman placed 
the vast estate of Campo San Piero 
at his disposal. To this superb spot 
a few miles outside of Padua, the 
Saint went with Bro. Luke and Bro. 


Roger, and beneath a gigantic nut 
tree he constructed a cell of inter- 
laced boughs, to which he retired. 
What a moving example does our 


Saint present to us in that little cell 
of leaves! A learning 
enlightened the whole church, whose 


man whose 
virtue and talents placed him among 
prelates and princes, whose personal 
magnetism drew after him vast throngs 
through 
he IS Ih an obscure corner ot a quiet 
wood land concerned with only one 
a ee the presence of God. Is 

wonder that he 
manifest 


several countries, and here 


it any was favored 
with from the Holy 
Child, already prepared t 
place for Him in a loving heart? As 
our reigning Pontiff wrote, “It often 
times happened that while Anthony 
was alone praying in the retired hush 
of his cell, his eves and mind centered 
upon the joys of heaven, behold, sud- 
denly the Infant Jesus bathed in shin- 
ing light clasped His tender arms in 
embrace around the neck of 
the young Franciscan smiling, 
lavished childlike upon the 
Saint.” (Exulta Tusitania Felix) Now, 
since no less a heavenly -favor is ours 
in the receiving of Holy Communion, 
let us like St. Anthony prepare our- 
selves in the spiritual 


visits 
having 


swect 
and 


caresses 


“cell” of ow 
own hearts, spending a few minutes 
daily to turn our thoughts to God 
and to the things of His love. “Bles 
sed is he that is conversant in these 
good things, and he that lays then 
up in his heart shall be wise always. 
He shall be strong to do all things 
because the light of God guides his 
steps.” (Ecclesiasticus 50-30-31) Tt 


“He (St. Anthony) was a vessel of 
election, knowledge, a 
wonder worker beyond compare.” 

St. Antonius, Archbishop of Florence. 


an eagle in 








| 
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Murder in the Cathedral 


(Cont. from page 22) Henry and the 
advice given in the forged Apostolic 
Letters that Thomas Becket and the 
English Bishops submitted at Claren- 
don. Imagine their horror when after 
submitting to the King, Henry pro- 
duced the existing “Customs” which 
he had codified into a system of juris- 
prudence immediately before he con- 
voked the ‘assembly. It was a long 
charter consisting of sixteen articles. 
When they were read the Archbishop 
and the Bishops of England knew that 
they had been tricked; moreover, 
Thomas Becket knew that he could 
never abide by them. The articles 
formed a code of law absolutely 
destructive of all the liberties of the 
Church. They were the grossly exag- 
gerated rights of Caesar at the expense 
of the rights of God. The Church in 
England had no more jurisdiction; the 
Ecclesiastical Courts were to exist in 
name only for the purpose of de- 
grading priests who were then to be 
turned over to the secular power. 
There were no penalties, not even 
those whose character was most ex- 
clusively spiritual. The tenants of the 
crown, the officers of the royal house- 
hold could not be excommunicated 
non their lands laid under an interdict 
without the consent of the King. 
There was no freedom of nomination 
or election of a Bishop or Abbot. High 
Ecclesiastical Dignitaries could not 
leave England without the Kings per- 
mission, which meant that he could 
stop a Bishop from attending a Church 
Council. All communication with the 
center of Catholicity was broken. 
When the reading of the articles was 
finished, Thomas Becket rose and 
said, “By the Lord God Almighty, 
while I live, my seal shall never be 
affixed to such a chart.” Henry then 
betraved the secret he had kept so 
long in his false heart, “Either I shall 
no longer be King, or this man will 
no longer be Archbishop.” 

The anger of the King was so great 
that after the assembly of Clarendon, 
Thomas fled to France. There the 
King, Louis VII, not only befriended 
but protected him. Pope Alexander 
and the Papal Court were at Sens 
where letters from Henry were deli- 
vered to the Pope at the hands of 
certain Bishops of England who took 
the side of the King. Later Pope 
Alexander and the Sacred College 
of Cardinals received Thomas Becket 
in Solemn Conclave and the sixteen 
articles of Clarendon were con- 
demned. 

The King’s revenge now knew no 
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Any one of these rosaries will make 
a most acceptable gift for anyone on 
your Christmas list. They are strong, 
sturdy and beautifully finished. They 
will last a life time. Get one for your- 
self and give them to your friends. 
E-1— Sterling silver rosary with crystal beads. 
Chain is soldered links. Riveted corpus. Beautifully 
finished $5.00 
G-1— Sterling silver black ebony type rosary for 
men. Soldered link chain. Riveted corpus. Excep- 
tionally strong $3.00 
F-1— Sterling silver, black rosary. Soldered link 
chain. Riveted corpus. Beautifully finished. $3.25 
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bounds. He ordered the confiscation 
of all the Archbishop’s goods and the 
banishment of all his relatives, as 
well as those servants and _ friends 
who had remained loyal to him. All 
without distinction of rank, age and 
sex, were brutally expelled from the 
kingdom after having been stripped 
of everything they possessed. By a 
refinement of cruelty of which history 
offers no other example, all those 
who had reached the age of reason 
were made to swear on the Holy 
Gospels that as soon as they reached 
France, they would go to the Cister- 
cian monastery where Thomas was 
staying so that he might greet them 
“in their misery and rags.” During 
the exile of Thomas Becket, Henry 
despoiled the goods of the Church in 
England. He _ distributed to his 
favorites Abbeys and Bishoprics now 
long vacant in great numbers; he ap- 
pointed the excommunicated Arch- 
bishops of York to crown his son, 
Prince Henry, in contempt of the sole 
and immemorial right possessed for 
centuries by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, that of crowing the kings 
of England. 

The patience of the Pope was now 
at an end. Convinced that he could 
obtain nothing except by force, he 
decided upon the severest measures. 
Apostolic Letters were about to be 
published intimating that if within a 
certain time the king hed not repaired 
all his wrongs, he would be excom- 
municated and England laid under 
an interdict. (An interdict is a puni- 
tive measure taken only in extreme 
cases by the Holy See. When an 
interdict is issued against a coun 
try, while the faithful remain in the 
Communion of the Church, all ex- 
ternal worship is forbidden such as 
the celebration of Mass, the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, Christian 
burial and the public recitation of 
the Divine Office.) Henry was 
alarmed because he feared the Eng- 
lish people would rise against him. He 
let it be known that he was resolved 
to accept all the conditions which the 
Pope would dictate and at all costs 
to make peace with Thomas Becket, 
the Archbishop in exile. Henry then 
crossed to France and through the 
mediation of King Louis VII, a re- 
conciliation was brought about be- 
tween the two adversaries; after 
which the Archbishop recrossed the 
channel and entered England after 
six years of exile. Future events 
showed that Henry’s desire for a re- 
conciliation was another one of his 
tricks. Thomas (Cont. on page 26) 
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HREE religious congregations will 

rejoice in the Beatification of their 

venerable founders which are 
announced for this month and next. 
They are the Ven. Maria de Mattias, 
co-foundress of the Sister Adorers of 
the Most Precious Blood (Oct. 1), the 
Ven. Maria Johouvey,, foundress of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny 
(Oct. 15), and the Ven. Margharila 
Bourgeois, foundress of the Sisters of 


Our Lady (Nov. 19). t 


At the State Judicial 
Conference in Trenton, N. J. last 
month, a plan was presented as a 
first step towards adoption of com- 
pulsory court conciliation in matri 
monial cases where minor children are 
involved in an attempt to curb divoy- 
ces in the state. 

Alarmed by the fact that, despite 
the state’s strict divorce laws, the 
divorce rate has more than doubled 
since 1940, the present plan calls fox 
a new approach by State courts to 
prevent so called ‘unhealable breaches’ 
in homes. In essence, the plan requires 
that the conciliation service of the 
court must first be invoked, the hea: 
ings to be informal and outside the 
courtroom, to the end that the con- 
tending parties may resolve their dit 
ferences and preserve the home. t 


At the Benedictine 
Abbey of Fort Augustus, 
shire, Scotland, the recent death of 
Dom Cyril Dieckhoff at the age of 
Sl years,, 


Invernes- 


closed the career of a 
priest who was born in Moscow as 
the son of the Chief Pastor of the 
Orthodox there. He was 
brought up as a Catholic by his mother 


Church 


who was a convert,, but because of 
difficulties raised by his father, he 
could not be received into the Church 
until he was 21. His conversion 
made him liable to penalties under 
Russian law and so he went to Scot 
land where fifty-nine years ago he 
joined the community at Fort Augus 
tus. He 
dictionary which has become a stand 


} b 


ard work over the vears. i 


was the author of a Gaelic 


Tt is a notable fact 
that since the close of the last war 
there has been an upsurge of interest 
in the Catholic Faith. We have evi- 
dence of this in the many inquiries 
among non-Catholics in the letters 
that come to us here at Graymooi 
where we conduct a correspondence 
course for those who seek to be 
enlightened. We are not the only 
source to welcome the inquiries of om 
non-Catholic friends as the Knights 

















of Columbus, the Confraternity of 
Home Study sponsored by the Daugh 
ters of Isabella, the Vincentian Fathers 
at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and 
the Jesuit Fathers at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Woodstock, Md., are 


number of others too numerous to 


among a 


mention individually, doing yeoman 
service in spreading a knowledge of 
our holy Faith by 
respondence course which is free of 


means of a cor 


charge. 

May we suggest to our readers that 
they let their non-Catholic relatives 
and friends know of these avenues 
open to them to obtain without obli- 
gation or charge, accurate information 
on Catholic Faith and practice. t 


The City of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, is rejoicing in the honox 
that has been bestowed on it by the 
Holy See in the raising of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral to the rank of Minor Basil 
ica. 

The 130-vear old Cathedral has 
been regarded as one of Halifax’s most 
noted buildings. It was consecrated on 
October 19, 1899. t 


Among Catholic organ 
izations which are growing in both 
numbers and influence is one which 
in the providence of God, will do 
much to bring to fruition the hopes 
and aspirations of our Negro fellow 
citizens. 

Founded in the year 1909, the 
Knights and Ladies of St. Peter Clave: 
held their convention in August in the 
city which saw the birth of the organ- 
isation, Mobile, Alabama. From a very 
small beginning the membership has 
reached considerably more than ten 
thousand enthusiastic and very zeal- 
ous workers under the banner of St. 


Peter Claver. The Supreme Knight 
of the Order is J. Roland Prejeau of 
Opelousas, La., and the Supreme 
Lady is Mrs. A. R. Aubrey of New 
Orleans. 

Of the four priests and three laymen 
who were the founders of the organ- 
isation in 1909, only one survives — 
Father Van Basset. Failing’ eyesight 
has, of necessity, curtailed his activity, 
nevertheless he is consoled in the 
knowledge that the work he inaugu- 
rated for God and the souls of our 
Negro continues to bear 
fruit under the direction of the 
National Chaplain of the Order, Rev. 
Father Francis G. Wade, S.V.D., 
who was the Celebrant of a Solemn 
Mass in commemoration of this Holy 
Year at Holy Name Cathedral, Chi- 
cago, on September 9th. His Emi- 
nence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch pre- 
sided and delivered a sermon in which 
he extolled the purpose and growtn 
of the Knights and Ladies of St. 
Peter Claver. tT 


brethren 


Fo: a good many years 
the question of establishing a Catholic 
daily newspaper has been a topic of 
discussion and study by interested 
individuals and groups. The success 
of the Christian Science Monitor ina 
Boston has been pointed to as an 
example of what to expect in the 
launching of a Catholic daily, but all 
f 
capital needed for such an enterprise 
failed of realization. 

Now, however, announcement has 


efforts to secure the large amount 


been made that a daily newspaper ca! 
led the Sun Herald will be published 
in Kansas City, Mo., beginning on 
October 10. It is 
“Chritian paper,” the editorial statt 


described as a 
of which will be composed of 
lay Catholics, but there will be no 
official connection with the venture 
by the Catholic Church. A 12-page 
tabloid to appear five times a week 
is contemplated. A “general interest 
paper addressed to the public as 


whole” is what is promised. t 


At its recent conven 
tion in Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania 
Joint Veterans Council, representing 
800,000 Veterans, passed 
tion urging the State legislature to 


a resolu- 


provide bus transportation for paro 
chial school children. The Council 
plans to present to the General 
Assembly when it convenes in January, 
a bill conforming to the wishes of the 
veterans as outlined in their resolu- 


tion. T 
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Murder in the Cathedral | 
Cont. from page 24) Becket’s flight to | 
France had frustrated all Henry’s plans 
for the enslavement of the Church; he 
allowed the Archbishop to reenter 
England only because he felt that he 
would have a better hold on him 
there. 

The Archbishop entered Canter- 
bury Cathedral amidst the pealing of 


Chureh bells and the cheering of an 


Immense concourse ot people which 
filled the cathedral. A Te 
sung and it surely seemed as if the 
Church had triumphed that day. The | 
peace, however, was of 


Deum was | 


short dura- 
tion. The followers of Henry, the ex- 
communicated 


Bishops of London, | 
Salisbury and 


York, and the King | 
himself heaped insults and outrages | 
upon Thomas Becket. The insolence | 
of his enemies knew no bounds. The 
calumny of talsely 
lodged against him. To the Bishops 
and Barons of the 
a Parliment 


treason was 


realm attending 


Henry shouted, “Cow- 
ards and felons! Will you do nothing 
to deliver me trom this man, my one 
enemy!” It was not the first time he | 
pronounced these criminal words 
words which the enemies of Thomas 
Becket, prompted by their personal 
hatred, took as to kill the 
feayless champion of the Church and 
the Papacy. The 


Archbishop of York in concert 


an order 


excommunicated 
with 
four Knights, the names of whom are 
known in history and live in infamy 


but have no importance here, planned 
the murder of the Archbishop on 
Christmas eve in the vear 1170. But 
it was not until December 29th that 
the thunderbolt struck which stunned | 
the whole of Christendom. As Thomas 
Becket entered Canterbury Cathedral 
with the monks to chant vespers, the 
four Knights followed him and at the 
point where the transept meets the 
choir they struck him down and mur- 
dered him. When he was quite dead 
a profligate and excommunicated 
subdeacon of the Church, who ac- 
companied the Knights, put his foot 
upon the neck of the Archbishop and 
plunging his sword into the skull, 
scattered his brains on the floor of 
the Cathedral. So, through the _per- 
fidy of a vicious King, Henry II, the 
great Archbishop of Canterbury 
Thomas Becket, the luminary of the 
Clergy, the glory of the English 
people and the model of virtues was 
murdered in the great Catheral of 
Canterbury. The contemporaries of 
Thomas Becket established a parallel 
between his long sufferings and our 
Savior’s Passion. was the 
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A-1 — Hand-engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal 18” sterling silver chain with 
safety catch. Medal in blue enamel $2.50 


A-2 — Hand-engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal 18’ sterling silver chain with 
safety catch. Medal in blue ename $2.50 
A-3 — Hand.engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal with 18” sterling silver chain 
with safety catch. Medal in blue enamel. $2.50 
A-4— Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 
shaped Miraculous medal on heavy 18’ sterling 
silver chain with safety catch. Medal in blue enamel 
and hand engraved, gift boxed $2.50 
B-1— Sterling silver hand set marcasite Miracu- 
lous medal on Mother-of-Pearl background. Chain 
is sterling silver, 18°’ long with safety catch. $3.25 
B-2 — Sterling silver hand set marcasite Miracu 
lous medal. Chain is sterling silver 18’ long $3.25 


B-3 — Sterling silver blue enamel Miraculous 
medal on sterling silver 18” chain $3.50 
D-1 — Sterling silver bold relief Head of Christ 


medal on heavy 24’ sterling silver 
GRAYMOOR PRESS 
100 Ringgold St. Peekskill, N. Y 


$3.00 
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| firmly 


| the murder 





false 


cowardly 


same treason of brethren, the 


desertion of friends, the 
appearance before corrupt judges, the 


sarcasm and calumnies of 


spitetul 
ind jealous minds and the persecu- 
trons and \ iolence of a suspic ious id 


despotic power. An edict, published 


with the sound of trumpets, forbade 
the subjects of the king to give 
Thomas Becket the title of Martyr, 


The monks were given orders to bury 
the body where it would never be 
found or else it would be thrown to 
swine. The night of the 
with the cathedral doors 
locked, the monks buried the 


dogs and 


murder, 


| body of the Archbishop in a vault 
| behind the ¢ hapel of the Blessed 
| Virgin near 


the remains of his illus- 
trious predecessors. When news of 
reached the 
reeled. A 
throughout 
Henry. He 
one awaiting a death — sentence 
while denving he had instigated the 
murder. Great pilgrimages began to 
arrive at 


continent, 
all Europe tremendous 
Christen- 


stood as 


clamor arose 


dom against 


Canterbury from distant 
England and the continent 
ind countless miracles were wrought. 
His ranked 
brated and most frequented Pilgrims’ 
Shrines in Europe. On the 21st of 
February, two vears and two months 
iufter his death, Thomas Becket was 
Pope Alexander HII as 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
In the year 1174, when the hand 
of God lay heavy upon Henry II, 


part of 


among the most cele- 


canonized by 


| when his mother, sons and the King 
1 of France 
| the King 

| with England; when his possessions 


revolted against him; when 
Scotland, declared war 


to the north were threatened by bar- 
barians, Henry cried out in anguish, 
“St. Thomas preserve my Kingdom for 
me.” In bare feet he made a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of the Martyr and 
spent the night prostrate in prayer. 
The next morning during the Mass 
he had ordered celebrated in honor 
of the Saint the Scotch army was 
surprised by the English, cut to pieces 
and their King taken prisoner. The 
pages of history prove the sincerity 
of Henry’s repentence. He swore in 
future to respect the rights of the 
Church in England, to permit appeals 
to Rome, to restore confiscated prop- 
erty and to recognize Alexander III 
as the lawful Pope. 

To this account of the life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury there is an 
almost incredible epilogue. Four hun- 
dred years after Henry If there came 
to the throne of England another ty- 
rant, Henry VIII. His trouble with the 
Church was over (Cont. on page 30) 
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CATAFALQUE 
me the 


Could you tell 
the coffin-shaped 
stand sometimes used in church dur- 
ing Mass for the dead? 

M.B., New York City. N. Y. 

[his erection, used in Requiem 
Mass when the body of the deceased 
is not present, is known as a catafal- 
que. The word literally means a scaf- 
fold or elevation. The catafalque is 
covered with a black cloth or pall and 
has lights burning on either side. Dur- 
the ceremonies immediately following 
Requiem Mass, the catafalque, which 
receives the attention as the 
corpse would if present, is sprinkled 
with holy water and incensed. 


name of 


same 


GUARDIAN ANGELS... . I desire to 
find some short prayer to the Guard- 
ian Angels. Would vou suggest one? 
H.].L. Hartford, Conn. 
The book of indulge need 
and pious works lists the 
short indulgenced prayer: 
Angel of God, my guardian dear, 
To whom Tlis love commits me 
Ever this day be at my side 


praye rs 
following 


here, 


To light and guard, to rule and guide. 
Amen. 

RESURRECTION OF THE 
DAMNED . .. Will the bodies of the 


damned rise on the day of the Last 


Judgment? H.G.F., Utica, N. Y. 
Yes. Just as the bodies of the just 
will rise to participate in the eternal 


souls, so too will 
the bodies of the damned rise to share 
in the eternal punishment of 
souls. On earth, man does good or 
evil works, and therefore after death 
both body and soul will be rewarded 
or punished. 

TIME Why did so many 
pass between the Fall of man and the 
Coming of Christ? Were not 
people lost because of this? 


ha) piness of their 


their 


years 


many 


H.K.B., Astoria, L.I. 
The time of Christ's Incarnation 
was chosen, of course, by God in 


accordance with His infinite Wisdom. 
We may be assured, therefore, that it 
was a time which was advantageous 
for God's purpose, and was neither 
too carly nor too late. Theologians add 
the following reasons for the time of 
Christ's Advent: If man had been 
redeemed immediately after the Fall, 


O 





we might not appreciate the grace of 
redemption or the true meaning of 
our Saviour’s Coming. When we con- 
sider the corruption of the world 
before Christ, we can clearly see the 
importance and timliness of His mis- 
sion and our duty of cooperating with 
Him in the salvation of souls. Those 
who lived before Christ could be 
saved by believing in the Redeemer 
who was to come and by observing 
the law according to their knowledge 
They could not enter heaven until 
after Christ’s redeeming death. 


SINFUL LIVES . How can I an- 
swer the objections of a non-Catholic 
who says that the bad lives of some 
Catholics keep him from entering the 
Catholic Church? 
].M., Halifax, N.S. Can 
You should tell him that though the 
Catholic Church is “Holy,” not every 
one who is a Catholic is a model of 
virtue. Judas was a Catholic, and he 


betraytd Christ. If Judas, who kneu 


Christ, who was chosen one of the 
Twelve by Christ, finally betrayed 
Him, it is not surprising that bad 


Catholics today do the 
You would not judge 
fruit which has fallen to the 
ground; so also do not judge the 
Catholic Church by those who haw 
abandoned its laws and its life-giving 
Sacraments Tak a look around and 
sce the healthy fruit on the tree, that 
is, witness the lives of Catholics who 
to live according to the truths 
of the Church. The Church is “Holy” 
not only because Christ 


same thing 
a tree by the 


rotten 


strive 


its Founder, 
is holu, and because it teaches a holy 
doctrine, but also because it is the 
school of holiness which hes led, and 
is today leading countless 
heaven, 


souls to 


WORK ON SUNDAY... I often 
worry about certain tasks I have done 
on Sundays and holydays. Could you 
briefly enumerate what kind of work 
the Church permits on these days? 
G.J.C., Altoona, Pa. 

We may list the work permitted 
on Sundays and holydays as 1) Serv- 
ile work which is absolutely neces- 


THAT 


Light and trifling work 3) Occupa- 
intellectual 
recreation. 


sary, espec ially works of mercy; 2) 


tions of an nature; 4) 
Reasonable The Church 
does not forbid work that is abso- 
lutely necessary. Our Lord does not 
man to suffer on account of 
the Sunday rest, for He says “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” Work may be 
done which is needed for the support 
of life; we may prepare our food, and 
we may gather in our crops if the 
weather threatens their destruction. 
All work indispensable for the public 
service may be carried on, for example, 
the railroad, telegraph, police service. 
Works of mercy are not only permit- 
We have Christ’s 
example and precept for the doing 
of charitable works on Sundays “It is 
lawful to do a deed on the 
Sabbath day.” This work, of course 
should not only be charitable but 
Since Sunday is not 
intended as a day of idleness, light 
and unimportant tasks, writing and 
music, and all mental employments 
are lawful. We may freely engage in 
innocent 


desire 


ted but encouraged 


good 


necessary 


recreation because this is 
restful after six days of labo 


STUDY CLUBS ... I 


chosen to 


been 
Club. 
hints or 


have 
Study 


give me a ftew 


organize a 
Could you 
suggestions as to how to get it gomer 
\ Reader, Yonkers N 7, 

The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW, Washington D.C., has published 
a booklet called “How to Conduct a 
Study Club.” You should obtain this 
booklet and its list of study subjects. 
A Study Club’s chief aim is to acquaint 
ts members with topics of vital and 
current interest, especially those topics 


i 


which are social and civic. It seeks 
to make each member a_ better 
informed Catholic and citizen. Meet- 


ings are generally monthly and the 
topic must be one of interest to all. 
Twelve to thirty members are. stuf- 
ficient, with a president and a secre- 
tary to keep a record of the meeting. 
Each should be interested 
and should come to the meeting pre- 
pared to discuss the topic which has 
been previously announced. The Lead- 
er must guide the 


member 


discussion and 
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summarize the points at the conclu- 
sion. Heated debate and argument are 
avoided. One hour and a half is the 
maximum limit for a meeting 


CONFIRMATION How much 
religion should a child know 
he can receive the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation? B.L., Providence, R.I. 

He should know the chief truths 
and duties of the Faith. The Com- 
mandments, the ordinary prayers, 
such as the Our Father and Hail 
Mary, and the Apostle’s Creed are 
the basis of the religious examination 
If one can explain simply the twelve 
articles of the Apostle’s Creed, he is 
so far as knowledge is concerned, a 
fit candidate for Confirmation. 


before 





Surprise for Molly 
(Cont. from page 13) tor breath and 
absentmindedly patted Ronnie’s shoul- 
der, as he recalled moment 
leading up to this morning. 

“I remembered then that I had 
never investigated your religion,” he 
continued. “That I had never given 
myself a chance to know whether I 
could believe its teachings. I brought a 
book recommended to me by Father 
Mueller. I read it, studied it every 
minute I could. I did not want you 
to know that I was trying to be a 
Catholic. If God did not 
with faith, I did not want you to be 
disappointed.” 

My husband was silent 
and we waited patiently for him to 
continue, 

“IT finally decided I wanted to be 
a Catholic,” he with his 
story. “I also wanted to make my 


every 


bless me 


a moment 


went on 


First Communion the day Jimmie was 
Then 
I got the idea of surprising you all, 
Father Mueller and 
explained it to him. He gave his con- 


to make his First Communion. 
so I went to see 


sent to my receiving instructions at 
the Cathedral in the city. That's 
when my night work You 
Honey, do you?” he 
questioned with twinkling eyes. 

I promptly hugged him as well as 
as I could with four children crowded 
around his chair. For even the baby 
had crawled up and was holding on 
his knee. 

“Saturday night,” he continued 
when we had quieted down, “I 
sneaked out and got Bob and we went 
to the church and Father Mueller 
baptized me. 

“That is the whole story,” he 
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began. 
don’t mind now, 


said. 
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St. Anthony 


Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 





ONE 


NOVENA 














GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 


“Satisfied 
dear?” 
“The most wonderful surprise | 
—_ ever have,” I returned prompt- 
y. “I'll be thanking God always for 
blessing.” t 


with your surprise, ny 





Are You One of the Ghosts? 
(Cont. trom page 6) While third par- 
ties are often honorable groups the 
communists seize this opportunity to 
divert votes when it suits their pur- 
yose. 

This fall the elections are vital ones 
in many respects. The world is obvi- 
ously moving swiftly to the eventual 
showdown between the forces of com- 
munism and those upholding demo- 
cracy. The men sent to our Senate 
and House are the men whose wisdom 
will decide our path of action—and 
our eventual victory or defeat. They 
will either halt or accelerate the drift 
in this country toward socialism. They 
will either eradicate the menace of 
spies and communists within our gov- 
ernment structure, or hide their heads 
in the sand until it is too late. They 
will exert a large influence in our lives 
and in American policies for the next 
two, four and six years. 

While this does not seem an extra 
ordinarily long time, it is long enough 
to hopelessly weaken or greatly 
strengthen this country. In the first 
free elections held in November 1945 
in Hungary the communists, under a 
variety of party names, gained 68 of 
the 409 seats in the National Assem- 
bly of Hungary. Not a majority by any 
means yet this marked the beginning 
of the end for Hungary for they were 
masters at consolidating their gains 
and extending their positions. In the 
five years since Hungary is almost en- 


| tirely communist controlled. 


In America, even without commu- 


| nists running in any appreciable num- 


bers, we can serve up America to the 
commnists by simply electing stupid, 
machine controlled or unqualified men 
While 
a Marcantonio typifies a known quan 
tity—though there 
and that is 
electing men unable to truly represent 
us because they are insensitive or deaf 
to the needs of the people- 


to our houses of government. 


a dangerous one 
is a more insidious evil 


and unable 
to cope with the shrewdness and clev 
erness of Good 
but weak congressmen can do_ the 
same damage that evil but strong men 
can. 


America’s enemies. 


There is no single more important 


duty of citizenship than to vote. But 
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the responsibility does not end there. 
Voting is nothing in itself. It is how 
you vote that is important. Going to 
the polls to pull the levers under the 
names of men you never heard of who 
are running for offices you did not 
know existed is scarcely good citizen- 
ship. Standing on the record is an old 
political phrase but the record is the 
measure of the man. What is his back- 
ground, his education, his true phil- 
osophy on government? Is he the sim- 
ple tool of an impersonal avaricious 
machine, or a man of courage and 
conviction? 

There are questions impor- 
tant to have answered before you 
choose. Reading independent news- 
papers during the campaign may give 
you part of the answer. Reading the 
paper opposing a candidate may give 
you some clues. The best and simplest 
way to judge is the man’s past record 
of stands on important public issues. 
Has he voted a straight party line? 
Then he may be a weak sister. Yet, 
if he consistently against 
his party, he may be marching under 
false colors and may be weakening the 
all important party system. 

This search for truth; for the balan 
ced picture is not an easy one. It re- 
quires more ambition than the aver- 
citizen professes. Yet common 
sense dictates that you vote for the in 
dividual primarily and not the party. 
There are few things as irritating as 
the straight party voter who, a life- 
long Democrat or Republican, would 
vote the party ticket if the party were 
sponsoring monkeys, morons or mur 


many 


has voted 


age 


derers. That is another reason why at- 
tention to primaries is so important— 
in selecting the man within the party. 

Few groups receive as much press 
ure to vote this way or that as do 
members of organized labor in this 
country. The political action commit- 
tees of unions have become a tremen 
dous force in elections, between hav- 
ing unlimited financial resources and 
men in the ranks who take the word 
of the union headquarters as gospel. 
ridiculous example of 
this was shown in a survey of a few 


An almost 


years back in which union members 
were queried as to their feelings on 
the Taft-Hartley act. To a man they 
were against it. Yet when asked point 
by point, how they felt about individ 
ual provisions of the Act they were 
for them. These union members were 
men who were not thinking for them 
selves. They were parroting their un 
ion’s animosity toward the act. 

There is concern in political circles 
as well as in newspapers about the 
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G-2 


Any one of these rosaries will make 
a most acceptable gift for anyone on 
your Christmas list. They are strong, 
sturdy and beautifully finished. They 
will last a life time. Get one for your- 


self and give them to your friends. 
G-3 Sterling silver, black, oval man’s bead. Sol- 
dered link chain, riveted corpus hand engraved 
centerpiece. Exceptionally strong $7.09 
F-2 — Sterling silver, oval bead lady’s rosary. So!- 
dered link chain, riveted corpus, hand engraved 
centerpiece. Beautifully finished $6.50 
G-2 Sterling silver binck man’s unbreakable 
rosary. Entirely hand made with twisted wire and 
soldered links. Guaranteed to last a lifetime. $7.50 
GRAYMOOR PRESS 


100 Ringgold St. Peekskill, N. Y 





so-called “labor vote.” Yet, when you 
analyse it, almost all of us are part of 
labor, that is we work for a living. 
Organized labor, merely because it is 
organized, should not be a thing set 
apart from the national good, any 
more than veterans, or retailers or un- 
dertakers should be. 

A union auto worker is a worker 
only eight hours a day. When he 
goes home he is a consumer who feels 
the weight of prices and the effects of 
labor cuts. If he buys bonds or in- 
vests in stocks, he is a capitalist. If 
he fought in the war, he is a veteran. 
He may also be a homeowner and 
so on. To vote only as a man who 
labors means he votes only as a part 
of himself. To favor labor legislation 
he may have to slight veteran leg- 
islation. To vote as a veteran he may 
be compromising himself as an_in- 
vester or homeowner. That is why 
it is not only vital to vote for the 
candiate as an individual but to cast 
your vote’as an individual and not as 
a member of one particular segment 
of society or emphasize one particular 
segment of your life. 

Today the individual must take a 
more active part in national and local 
politics. The ghost vote must come 
out and be counted and make its 
weight felt. Leaving politics to the 
politicians is like leaving the door of 
a safe open. Politics is only a dirty 
game because the average citizen has 
refused to lend his prestige and hon- 
esty to it. Nothing could clean it up 
as quickly as the average man getting 
interested in_ it. 

This fall will you the 
millions of ghosts to whom the Ameri- 
can way of life is not important 
enough to walk up to the polls to 
protect? In the shadows, hoping you 
will not act, trusting will let 
this one go by, are the sly communists, 
the crackpot theorists, the bovs who 
believe in central government and the 
average man-be-damned, the 
lists and all the rest. Only you can 
decide whether or not they will come 
to power. And on your decision will 
rest the fate of America. 

And, if vou are still not convinced, 
consider for a moment the men who 
now slave in the concentration camps 
in Russia’s far north who, one day in 
their native countries, didu’t bother 


be one of 


you 


socla- 


to vote because “one vote more or 
less won't make any difference.” 
Today vote, vote, can 
make all the difference, not in your 
district alone, nor in this nation alone, 
but it can make all the difference 


in the world. t 


one your 
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teEMCOmMLi) leted Surses 


A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 


received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 


Saint Jude: Mr. R., Ind., $10.00; T. K., N. Y. $1; D. D., N. H.,$200: 
Belen Me ty SR CR, Pa., $16.00 T.K. N.Y. 61; 
Mass., $1; R.S., Pa., 


Total 
$5; S., N.Y. $1; 
D. H., Pa., $1; A. T., N. Y., $2; Total $4,716.89. Saint Ann: M. N., 
N. Y., $2; F. K., $5; J. M., R.1., $2; Mrs. M.S., N. Y., $8. Total 
3,307.65. Little Flower: M. T., Mass., $1; Ma. F. B., 


1,756.65. Saint Joseph: J. D., 


$25.00: C. B., 
N. Y., $20.00, Total $2,609.68. Saint Anthony: Miss H. K., N. Y. 
$1; J. M., Mass., $1; C. B., N.Y. $20.00; Miss M.R., N.Y., $1; 
J. K. .R. L., $1,250.00; A. W., Pa., $1. Total $2,000.90. O. L. Atone- 
ment: M.A., Pa., $4; Mrs. G. J., $11., $5; C. B., N. Y., $20.00; 
Mrs. M.S., N. Y., $8, Total $2,000.89, Father Paul S. A.: K. McD., 
Wash. D. C., $2. Total $1,564.06. Saint Rita: Miss A. D., Mass., $1. 
Total $1,387 
Mass., $1; 


50. Infant of Prague: M.N., N. Y., $2; Mrs. A. D.., 
Anon., $3; G. R., 


N. Mex 


Conn., $2.50. Total $1,072.85. Holy 


Spirit: E. D $1.50. Total $852.75. Blessed Sacrament: 
Mrs. McC., N. Y., $4. Total $565.53. O. L. Prompt Succor: Miss M. 
R., N.Y. $1. Total $377.80. Sacred Heart: C. B., N.Y. 


Mrs. M.5., N. Y., $8 


20.00 


Muss. 


$1. Total $83.20. Brother Barnabas S. A.; A. A. , N. Y., $1. Tota! 


‘otal $316.20. Brother Andre: J. D.., 


$16.00. Ail Saints; $177.35. O.L. Fatima: $242.62. Saint 
Christopher: $2,469.15. Saint Francis of Assisi: $3,991.55. O. L. 
Lourdes: $1,905.05. O.L. Perpetuz! Help: $2,129.05. Precious 


Blood: $516.70, Saint Gerard Majella: $112.93. Holy Face: $591.5 


Saint Matthias: $1,517.59. Brother Philip T.S. A.: 209.39 


Brother Jude S. A.: $451.20. Father Drumgoole: 950.55. Five Holy 


Wounds: $292.60. Saint Francis Xaviar: $2,757.10. Saint John 
the Apostle: $250.1 Hope: $1,121.05. Holy So ds: $455.10 tol, 
Family: $251.00. I culate Conception: $765.65 i Jolin the 
Baptist: $905.25. Saint Margaret M: ry: $292.55. Saint M'chael 
$376.25. Most Holy Trinity: $116.20. Our Lady Miraculous Medal: 


006.50. Mother Lurans S. A.; $349.15. Saint Patrick: $797.15 
Saint Paul: $65.70. Pius X: $2,340.95. Sacred Shoulder: 2,169.20. 
Our Sorrowful Mother: $380.52. Sacred Head: 


Anthony S. A.: 


$136.45. Brother 
$120.60. Saint Bridget of Ireland $193.95 
Venerable Catherine Tekakwitha: $45.75. Saint Clare: $12.55 
Father Baker: $599.35. O. L. of the Rosary: $109.25. O.L. ci 
Victory: $36.00. Saint Margaret of Scotland: $4,423.95. Blessed 
Martin DePorres: $436.15. Saint Mary Magdeline: $131.00. Saint 
Frances Cabrini: $275.95. Pius XI: $79.60. Archangel Raphael: 


$235.40. Saint Teresa of Avila: $55.60. 
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Sees eee 


52,000 Traitors at Large 


(Cont. from page 10) excellent char.ce 
for these recommendations to be ac J 
upon. There is, however, only 
source where that vital information 
can be found, and that is in the book, 
Men Without Faces. That is the 1 
son why so much space has been ¢ 
en to the book in this magazine. 

If a million Americans would read 
its warning, and like other Paul | 
veres, would persuade others to read 
it, the timely concerted action which 
would surely follow would do much 
to stem the rising Red tide. t 


Murder in the Cathedral 


(Cont. from page 26) the issue of a 


divorce from his lawful wedded wif 
Catherine of 


Aragon. Failing to ob- 
tain the annulment of his marriage 
from Rome, he set himself up, by 
the “Act of Supremacy,” as the spirit- 
ual head of the Church in England 
After the spoliation of the great mon- 
asteries under the direction of Henry’s 
henchman, Thomas Cromwell, he 
profaned the great Shrines of Eng 
land including one O Lady of 
Walsingham—to which he had gor 
ms veral occasions as a pilg ' 
snrine ot ot Thom S it ( ant ie r\ 
s loaded with priceless relia 


jewels, and precious metals. The 


Henry had destroved and conve 
to profan nament rl E 
al _ forbidden te 
t] Saint ¢ Thomas Becket 
\ ! hed: pict 
he \ lestrove t 
| ht son to sess a po 
! f him. For the de 
of this S! Henry VIII 
hat Thom Beck \ 
it bet a traitor and h 
ad watetad a 
thor’t of Henry Hl four ! 
irs before. Adding | sacrile: to 


sacrilege Henry had the body of St 
Thomas exhumed and subjected to 
trial for the crime of treason aft 
which the body was buried. H 
VIN. once recognized as a most nod 
Catholic King, went from immorality 
from bigamy to sacrileg 
rilege to the t 
72.000 of the English people in his 


diabolical oppression of the Chure! 


to bigamy 


ri } 
rom Sat murcael 0 


illustrious 


rhe 
t ne 


Among these was the 
B shop of Ro ‘hester, John k isher. 
against John was the same 
imputed to Thomas Becket — treason 


The courage and zeal of St. Thomas 


of Canterbury have been found in al 
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the great champions of the Church 
down through the ages. In our own 
da behind Hungary 
nd Yugoslavia two fearless Prelates 

Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishop 


prison bars in 


Stephenac—suffer because, they too 
resisted the state’s interference in 
spiritual affairs. The charge against 
them is the same as that lodged 
against St. Thomas, treason. So it 


has alwavs been, so it will ever be as 
long as tyrants like Henry IV, Henry 
II, Henry VIII, Tito and Stalin ruth- 
lessly invade the domain of the things 
that pertain to God. 


The Lord’s Vineyard 


Cont. from page 15) enlarge the semi 
nary buildings further. His plans were 
not to come to pass for a dec ade how 
ever, because of a severe shortage of 
Bonaventure Hall remained in 
its rugged condition during the 


funds. 
ensu 
ing years, and many classes of clerics 
were to suffer its inconveniences be 
fore a new seminary could be built. 
Meanwhile, in the 


burden of com 


order to 
the 
munity of friars now stationed at the 


ease 
feeding large 
Vineyard, a portion of the land was 


Use 


made of the cows. chickens, and pigs 


put under cultivation. was ‘also 
which had come with the property. 
These efforts at farming did not meet 
with much success, however, and in 
time they were almost entirely aban 
doned. It 


tempt to become as self-sustaining as 


was, at least, a brave at- 
possible. The apple and peach or 
chards, however, which were on the 
property from the beginning, contin- 
ued to florish, and they provided the 


seminary with good supply of pre- 
serves. 
During all this time, the clerics 


were attending the classes in phi- 
losophy and theology at the Univer- 
sity, and carrying on their religious 
exercises at home. The entire Divine 
Office was recited in choir each day, 
and at certain times throughout the 
day the friars came together for ntedi- 
tation, spiritual reading, the recitation 
of the rosary, and other devotions. 
Each day was filled with many busy 
hours but they were happy ones to 
be sure, and they were not wanting 
in the foretaste of the hundred-fold 
which Christ promised to those who 
leave their possessions and follow 
Him, for each task, no matter how 
humble it seems, affords the truly 
faithful Friar countless opportunities 
of increasing in love for God. These 
young Clerics of the 1920's and 30's 
who prepared themselves with dili- 


our Atone- 
T hey 


spreading the good tidings of God's 


gence anc@ devotion, aré 


ment priests of today are 


love for men throughout the world 
by means of missions, retreats, radio 
ind the press. More than one hundred 


priests have been ordained from the 


Vineyard in the short twenty-five 


years ol its existence and many more 
young friars are being trained there 
now to take their places as apostles 
of Christ. And yet all this would not 
have been if named 
Father Paul had not placed his abso- 
lute trust in God launched out 


into the deep in order to purchase 


an aged Friar 


and 


this fine property. He worked and 
begged and borrowed to make the 
Vineyard a training ground for his 
Atonement priests. We who have 


ome after him pray to God that He 
will give us just a spark of that mag- 
nificent which 


Father’s Paul's 


trust and confidence 


constituted the 


core of 


every action 


Lock and Key 


Cont. from page 8) to encourage the 
building of Christian ramparts for the 
protection of the hearth, need a com 


f 


plex of protective interest and atmo 


sphere to do their best job. A compl 
of Christiann vitiamin which does not 
stop with the home community, the 


national and international spheres. 


Community is a good Christian 
word—a word which sounds very 
much like Communism, and a word 


we Christians don’t use often enough. 
We should keep emphasizing Christ- 
fundament 


ian community, because 








EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
DISTINGUISHED VALUE 


IDELIS rosaries 


SEE YOUR NEAREST ROSARY DEALER 











EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood ¢ 


COOPERATE with a 


struggling Missionary » 


PARTICIPATE 


in God’s holy work ¢ 


You CAN satisfy the 


charity burning 


in your heart to do all of these things. 


Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 


that you cannot do them right 


now. 


But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 


in your will you can accomplish all this 


and share in the rewards promised by 


Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 


of real charity by sharing something with 


Christ, Our 


HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


Blessed Lord and Saviour. 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of......... 








STAMPS NEEDED ... We will be grateful for collec- 


tions and accumulations of uncancelled and cancelled stamps. 


They will be used to great advantage in our missionary activities. 


Address: THE STAMP BUREAU, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Necrology 


Mrs. Rose Zone, Vincent 
Bruttonesso, Johanna Clarke, 
Mis. M. Dovjak Bertrand 
Grant, Mrs. Mary Jane Stoy, 
William Trautvetter, Helen Mc- 
Williams, Mrs. William Mad- 
den, George Stopani, Anne 
Pawson, Sara Allgood, Annie 
Byrnes R.I.P., Mrs. Zita Farrell, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Flanigan, Louise 
E. McGuire R.L.P.; Rose Marie 
Morise R.LP., John Tolmie 
R.1.P., Ralph A. Aab_ R.LP., 
Catharine C. Zrchender, Mrs. 
Annie Donlon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abbot, Mrs. Constance Aberant 
R.L.P., Fidel Abt R.I.P., Estella 
Acampora, Acavell Antonio 
R.LP., Julia Achalusky R.I.P,. 
Mrs. Lulu Acker, William Acker 
R.LP., Beeny Adamezyk, Alfres 
S. Adamski, Kitty Adkinson, 
R.I.P., Mrs. Sarah Doane R.LP., 
Herman Mann, Giovanni Manis 
Calco, Louisa Manyene, Gre- 
gory Cahill, James B. Cahill, 
William Cain, Stephen P. Cal- 
lahan, Catharine Caniacho, 
Eugene J. Miberger, Andrew 
Freeman, Annie Frain, Timothy 
J. Malanky, Helen M. Maher, 
Conrad Roller, Daniel J. Doher- 
ty R.LP., John L. Doherty 
R.LP., Harry M. Dolen R.I.P., 
Mrs. Anne Doling, Catherine 
Doll R.I.P., Mary Dolley, 
Romeald Domingue, Matilda 
Donegan ..LP.. George F. 
Donhauser, Daniel J. Donlin 
R..P., Mrs. Amy Theresa 
O'Connell, Mrs. Bridget — T. 


lack of Christian com 
lock and 


beginning in the 


ally it is the 
munity, beginning with the 
and the key, 
which has opened the Christian door 
to disharmony: to the contagion of 
divorce, to juvenile delinquency, to 
the inroads of organized 
propaganda, to organized 
and to communism. 

I have an idea, Father Egan, 
there was hidden method to 
courage. But if we keep the blame 
solely on women, Father, we are apt 
to obscure the principle of community 
of interest and responsibility. Latest 
investigations have it that women are 
really not the frail creatures they've 
been made out to be. The emancipa- 
tionists are likely to carry this out too 
far. Better psychologists than those 
emancipationists who cry equality ip 
all fields say (and this is nearer the 
perennial tradition and, I believe, your 
own position, Father) that woman is 


home, 


fallacious 
vice—yes, 
that 
your 


‘ May lheir 
souls 


vest tn f eace 


ee Pete ste tet tt tt te ee ee oe a sa 


O'Connor, George O'Dell R.1.P., 
Arthur O'Donnell R.I.P., Cath- 
erine Mutrie O'Donnell R.I.P., 
Thomas S. O’Dwyer Sr., Caro- 
line & Valentine Oedy R.LP., 
Catherine O'Gara R.LP., Miss 
Alice O'Hara R.1LP., Joseph 
O’Hearn, Marie Oldi_ R.LP., 
E. E. O'Leary R.I.P., Mrs. 
Annette Oliver R.LP., James 
O'Malley R.LP., Margaret 
O’Mullane R.I.P., Miss Susanna 
Hagan R.I.P., Bessie Hage 
R.L.P., Lydia M. Hagen R.LP., 
Mrs. Margaret Hagemeyer, Mrs. 
Agnes Haggerty, Leo P. Haley 
R.I.P., Eileen Hallahan R.LP., 
Garrett Halpin R.I.P., Lucille 
Homlin R.LP., Edward J. Hand 


strongest when her 
Sociologically, 
tangible and intangible 
spiritual backing of 
interests to give her courage to make 
a fight for principles of the 
Christian hearth you urge upon her. 

And, if we overlook Father Egan’s 
position, M. Donnelly, that it is 
sounder to have kevs fit locks than 
make locks fit keys, we are in dang. 
of obscuring the real problems and 
that has 
brought to women in this country. It 
better to think of a 
name for the phenomenon. We cer- 
tainly. have 
the principle of headship and heart 
ship. We certainly cannot change the 
fact of “emancipation.” 

If we keep seeing the problem in 
its totality, even if we are a little 
askew in places, we can still hope for 
moral harmony 


position is most 
secure d. 
that 
and 


when she has 


material 
communal 


those 


benefits “emancipation” 


might be new 


no intention of changing 


so long as our inten- 
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tion and effort are properly direc 
As far as women are concernec 
that this 
cussion of man-woman relationshi 
the United States in not an isola 
case. Very much to the country. A 
where there is 
even if, as a wiseacre remarked, j 
only a cigarette burning. In this « 
there is evidence that in the United 
States a fundamental relationship has 
been turnd topsy-turvy. A good many 
of our South American neighbors, for 
example, are aware that the position 
of women here is not entirely enviable. 
It is really more than a joke, too that 
Dr. P. C. Chang of China, a philos- 
pher, suggested before the United 
Nations that slavery is not limited to 
barbaric or totalitarian societies; that 
the male in the highly industrialized 
United States is a virtual 
the woman who rules the 
Practically 
American 


is interesting to note 


there is smoke, 


slave to 
roost. 
then, 
woman, emancipated or 
otherwise, might ask herself if she 
is really willing to admit that there 
is a heart and a headship to the home 


speaking, every 


and to society. If her e nancipation or 


otherwise is contributing to a sturdy 


American male influence for good, or 


for its dissipation. Examinations are 
wholesome. Are American women us 
devices for 
for the 


Christian culture in 


ing new greater serenity 


contribution of 
America? 
American 
they are 


of civilization; 
a new 

Practically speaking, too, 
men ask themselves if 
willing to be the 
of communities. If 


may 
heads of homes and 
they are willing 
to be encouraged along Christian lines 
Here, 
f conscience should be helpful. 
Together vou that lock and 
key for a Christian community. Not 
i simple But if 
Father Egan insisting (and 
here’s a point you overlooked, Father) 
that women really look much more 
beautiful being womanly, he will find, 
I'll wager, than a handful of 
adherents of the new emancipation. 


of endeavor. too, examinations 


have 
answer, of course. 


keeps 


more 


In Focus 


(Cont. from poge 3)menace must be 


pursued. Can anyone honestly deny the 
Roman Pontiff as the 
relentless opponent of godless Bol- 
shevism? Let us hope that the falsely 
interpreted slogan of separation of 
Church State will not be the 
cause for the rejection of the immense 
benefits which diplomatic representa- 
tion at the Holy See can help to bring 
to America and the rest of the free 
world in this hour of trial. t 


role of the 


and 








